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PANAMA AND THE CANAL. 
Facts ABouT THE NEW REPUBLIC AND 
Our Canat ZoNE—A Brieut OvTnook. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Now that Panama is one of our terri- 
torial neighbors, with whom we shall 
come in contact very considerably during 
ithe construction of the American Panama 
Canal, facts about this latest of the 
world’s republics are of special interest. 
American Consul-General Gudger of Pan- 
ama sends an interesting report, pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, from which the subjoined facts 
are mainly gathered. 

The republic is divided into seven proy- 
inces, known as the provinces of Panama, 
Colon, Bocas del Toro, Chiriqui, Los 


‘Santos, Veragua, and Cocle. 


PORTS. 
The ports of the republic on the Pacific 
are Panama, Agua Dulce, Pedregal, 


Montijo, and Puerto Mudis, and on the 
— Colon, Bocas del Toro and Puerto 
Oo. 

There is only one railroad. This ex- 
tends from Panama on the Pacific to Colon 
on the Atlantic, forty-seven miles. The 
road cost $7,500,000, and it had gross earn- 
ings of $1,267,570 in 1903. The United 
States now holds a majority (thirty-four 
thirty-fifths) of the stock of the Panama 
Railroad Company. 

There are no dirt roads leading into the 
interior. Hardly twenty-five miles of 
drivable road exist in the republic. 

For its size few countries have so large 
a coast line. All told it is not less than 
1,000 miles. The area of the republc is 
21,500 square miles, and its population is 
about 300,000. This includes Spaniards, 
pure and even wild Indians, Colombians, 
Panamans, Englishmen, Germans, French- 
men, Chinese, Italians, Americans, and 
Jamaicans (40,000 English). The Chinese 
number 2,000. 


SANITARY ASPECTS. 


Panama is neither a paradise nor a 
health resort. For hundreds of years 
(Spanish control for the most part) no re- 
gard whatever has been paid to sanita- 
tion. Naturally the death rate is high. 
Still it is not the “death pool” which it 
has been represented. Under the French 
Parama Canal Company the laborers were 
badly fed, badly housed, and exposed to 
all kinds of inclement weather. It has 
been said that for every cross-tie laid one 
human life was lost. No such state of 
things Will exist during the construction 
under American auspices. Already the 
American commission is doing a great 
deal toward sanitary improvement. 
Twenty hospitals will be erected. Pan- 
ama, Colon, and the entire zone will have 
plenty of fresh, pure water from the adja- 
cent streams. The streams have been 
there all these centuries, but American 
sanitary energy was lacking. That energy 
is now supplied,even at the cost of an- 
other cry of “imperialism.” It seems to be 
our mission (and a proper one it is) to 
clean, feed, and educate strange peoples. 
In one form and another we have been do- 
ing that ever since the Pilgrim fathers 
landed on Plymouth Rock. 

Ever since the days of Morgan, the bold, 
bad buecaneer, revolutions on the isthmus 
have heen periodical. The last one left 
the republic of Colombia in a complete 
state of bankruptcy. Now that we are 
there with the treaty right to put down 
revolutions, there will not be any such 
disturbances. 


‘ A BRIGHTENING OUTLOOK. 


The past has been dark, but already the 
outicok is brightening. The Panamans 
are realizing the value of machinery and 
appliances to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion. The old style monopolies in neces- 
saries are forbidden, and gambling has 
heen put under the ban of the law. Many 
articles have been put on the free list, 
such as breeding cattle, ice, guano, plants, 
seeds, and machinery, and materials for 
printing books, lithographing, and engray- 
ing. 

The exports (figures lacking) consist of 
hard woods, rubber. hides, ivory, balsam, 
coffee, nuts, mother-of-pearl sheets, 
pearls, gold dust, cocoa, and sarsaparilia. 

The imports include all things manu- 
factured or put up by machinery. This 
embraces all canned goods, clothing, hats, 
shoes, and all kinds of furniture. 


CANAL FIGURES. 


The “dream of DeLesseps” will be forty- 
seven miles long and will cost about $200,- 


000,000. That is a mere bagatelle com- 
pared with the millions we shal! make 
each year for all time out of the greater 
prestige in and greater command over the 
trade of the Far East, with its aggregate 
population of fully 700,000,000, to say 
nothing of bringing our BHastern and 
Western coasts almost within “speaking 
distance” of each other. 

The number of workmen to be employed 
in construction will average about 12,000 
at any one time. 

From Panama and Colon various steam- 
ship lires run to all parts of the world, 
with either weekly or tri-monthly service. 
Other lines to New York, Mobile, and New 
Orleans will be added. 

The Fanama National assembly is act- 
ing wisely in its provisions for the future. 
A school system is to be inaugurated on 
modern lines. Roads will be consiructed, 
bridges built, lighthouses erected, rivers 
and harbors cleaned, cities lighted, and a 
system of public improvements generally 
put in force. : 

Pusiness will be good in Panama for at 
least the next ten years, without doubt, 
and the bulk of it will be American busi- 
ness, in and ont. 

Schenectady. 
VARIETIES. 
HIS STOCK IN TRADE. 

Dentist—“I think I’ll have to remove 
the nerve.”’ 

Patient—“Don’t do that, Doc. 
insurance agent.”’-—The Gateway. 


I’m an 


UTILITY AND ORNAMENTATION. 

Little Willie—‘What is the difference 
between character and reputation, pa?” 

Pa—‘“Character is a luxury, my son, 
while reputation is a necessity.’’—Chicago 
Daily News. 


COMPELLED TO FIND IT FIRST. 


Cholly—“I admit it frequently takes me 
some time to make up my mind, but-——’” 

Miss Peppery—‘Ah, naturally... You 
must lose time trying to locate it.”’—- 
Phiiadelphia Press. 


DIPLOMACY. 

The senator’s wife—‘The life of a dip- 
lomat must be a hard one. Just look at 
the rings under your friend’s eyes.” 

The senator—“Yes; those are diplomatic 
circles, dear.’’—Yonkers Statesman. 

“Education,” said Uncle Eben, ‘would 
he a heap easier if a boy could only see 
his brain gittin’ bigger an’ stronger, de 
same as he kin de muscles in his arm.”— 
Washington Star. 

Mother——‘“Why so thoughtful? D‘d you 
accept him?”’’ 

Daughter (a teacher)—‘Yes; I am now 
wondering how I can induce the school 
board to double my _ salary.’—School 
Board Journal. 

“Have you any children, madam?” 

“Yis, soir,” she replied. “I have foive 
of thim—two living, two dead, and one 
tachin’ school in Brooklyn.”—School 
Roard Journal. 


Hotel Belleciaire 


Broadway and 77th Street, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 


Restaurant 
a Feature. 
Exquisite 
Palm Room. 
Art Nouveau 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.”” Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath.................. 2. rd 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 = ber day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 per day 
very improvement known to ssodere in- 
uity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Bell 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Pitman’s Commercial Speller 
The Journal of Education savs: “The first pocket 
speller that is really worth while.” 4 


176 pages. Cloth, Price, 35 cents. 
PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING. 


Adopted by New York Board of Education. 
Pubiished for both Single and Duuble Keyboard. 


Price, 50 cents; Cloth. 75 cents. 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL. ~ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, (West), N. Y. 


Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Card Packets 


2Ist SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets 
ms are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 7 Packs, 
post-paid, for $3.85. 10 
Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 
1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
2. ‘* 54 cts.,10 Fine Cards 


No. 

* 3. ‘** $:.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 
4. 


** $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards, inciud- 
ing 6 transparent cards, 
souvenirs of Boston. 


“ §. 84 cts., 20 Fine Postal Cards 
(all different. 


“* 6. ‘* $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
5 


54 cts., 
(all different). 
cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
“ 9 ** §4cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
10. ‘* 54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 
20 Fine Birthday Cards. 


ua Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHER For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
Por 54cts., 25 Cards, notwoalike. 
Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents.’ 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


Satisfaction & Somerset St., Boston. 
Guaranteed. FULL CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


LL THE WAY BY WATER 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 

BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 


IZOoOANOD| 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Compeny. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt. Aat. BOSTON. 


INSHIP 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
29-4 Beacon 


Street, Boston. 
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A. B. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


n clubs of three or more eae 2.00 a year 
renewal and one new subscription, $2.00 
One renewal! and two new subscriptions, 5.50 7 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and al] names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, . . 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 ee 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
»9-A Beacon Street, 10 E, 14th Street. - 878 Wabash Ave. 


A THANKSGIVING. 


BY EMILY READ JONES. 
I thank Thee that I learn 
Not toil to spurn; 
With all beneath the sun 
It makes me one;— 
For tears, whereby I gain 
Kinship with human pain; 
For Love, my comrade by the dusty ways, 
I give Thee praise. 
—November Lippincott’s. 


“The comnronplace I sing; 

How cheap is health! How cheap nobility! 

The open air I sing, freedom, toleration, 

(Take here the mainest lesson-—less from the books— 
less from the schools,) 

The common day and night, the common earth and 
waters, 

Your farm, your work, trade, occupation, 

The democratic wisdom underneath, like solid ground 


for all.” 
—Whitman. 
WHAT THEY SAY. 


Francis W. PARKER: Artist teachers will 
spring from the earth and drop from the clouds 
when they hear the demand. 


FREDERIC ALLISON ‘TUPPER : Athletics, 
properly managed, is an important feature of school 
and of college life. Unregulated, it tends to laxness 
of discipline and of scholarship. Over-regulated, it 
creates strained relations, and tends to make both 
teachers and schools less popular and less serviceable. 


SUPERINTENDENT \. J. West, Millis, Mass: It 
is a mistaken idea to suppose that not all children 
can learn to sing. Very few persons are born 
musically dumb, ‘The importance of the first years 
of work in music cannot he overestimated, as. experi- 
ence is preving that in these early years, in music 
as in other studies, the foundation for good work 
Jater on must be laid. 


Principat ALFRED W. Rocers, Winthrop, Mass.: 


There is food for reflection in the warning of Dr. 
Hillis and other writers that if men do not wish to 
see themselves superseded in industrial, professional, 
and political opportunities, the boys must be kept at 
their books as Jong, and keep their characters as 
clean and etrong, as the girls. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. Estexr, Gloversville, N. Y.: 
The founders of our government believed in the 
people, and to make the people sovereign they 
founded the public school. It is a means of directly 
reaching the masses. The public school system like 
any other system, be it political, social, or religious, 
has its erities, but they only assist in raising the 
schools to a higher plane and in insuring better 
work. These erities reveal the strength rather than 
the weakness of the system. 


W. G. Harrraurt, Washing- 
ton: Crime and pauperism are fearful diseases in 
city life. Much of this crime and pauperism is due 
to defects in our educational system. Many young 
men steal because they have not been taught useful 
and produetive industry. The feeble and indigent 
beg because they do not know how to make things 
that eell. Skill can always find a market. 


TAX SIDE OF SALARY QUESTION. 


[Address by Dr. A. E. Winship at the great rally in 
Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, under the auspices of the Pitts- 
burg Teachers’ Association, September 30, 1904.] 


It is not a pleasant experience to pay taxes. For 
every one thousand dollars that a man owns up to 
having, he must pay about $15 a year, that is about 
a dollar and a half a year on every one hundred dol- 
lars. Few of us really like to do it, and few men 
are honest with assessors. The town of Bridgewater, 
Mass., is as nearly an ideal town of 4,000 inhabitants 
as there is in the country. It’has neither slums nor 
large corporations. ‘he people are sober, indus- 
trious, honest, God-fearing, and yet, when a new 
assessor was chosen last March, and got at the real 
valuation of property as far as possible, he reduced 
the tax rate one-third. It is probable that few towns 
or cities are more honest in this matter. 

So long as this is true, it is not surprising that the 
tax-payer does not take kindly, at first, to amy sug- 
gestion looking to the increase of taxes, but he is 
likely to quiet down when he faces the facts. ‘To in- 
crease the wages of every teacher in this city $50 
means less than a good cigar to a man assessed 
$1,000. He would have to be worth $15,000 to thave 
it meam as much as it would to get tickets to take 
his wife, or any other woman, to the theatre. The 
truth is the effect of increasing the salary of every 
teacher $100 does not materially add to the tax rate. 

The ignorance on the tax question is stupendous. 
The money expended by a city for maintenance is in 
four classes,—- 

1. Sewers, street repairs, sidewalks, lights, the 
fire department and the city officials and clerical 
force are necessitated by the fact that it is a city 
rather than the country. 

2. Police, couris, aimshouses, and the poor de- 
partment are necessitated hy the wickedness, weak- 
ness, and misfortune of people. There is no relief 
for this except as people are made better and are 
more fortunate. 

3. The water depariment, parks, boulevards, new 
streets and schools are investments and not ex- 
penses. 

The water rates return ultimately all money in- 
vested and more. The parks, boulevards, and new 
streets bring in new taxable property, which ulti- 
mately returns the entire cost and, more. Th2 
schools are an investment and not an expense. They 
are a more definite and profitable investment than 
the waterworks, parks, boulevards, and new streets. 
The schools keep down the cost of the police, the 
courts, and the poor. Nine-tenths of the expense of 
these departments is necessitated by ignorance and 
its attendant conditions. That is, as a rule nine- 
tenths of the cases in the city courts, and an equal 
portion of those classed as the city poor, have never 
been above the first four grades in the schools. 

The bulk of the taxes comes directly or indirectly 
from those who have had more than the first four 
grades in the schools. The taxable property and the 
highest taxed homes are owned by them, and they 
trade in the stores that pay highest taxes. 

If you should select the best residential section in 
your city and put a hundred ignorant families 
therein, you would reduce the valuation nine-tenths. 
If you should take the best business section of your 
city and put into these buildings men who cater to 
the trade of the ignorant, you would reduce the 
valuation appreciably. The physicians, dentists, 
tailors, druggists, milliners, dressmakers who pay 
heavy taxes, directly and indirectly. are those who 
cater to those who have had the fullest public 
school education or its equivalent. It is as plain as 
that two and two are four, that the money put into 
the schcols is an investment and not an expense. 

There would not be a railroad entering your city, 
not a street car plying your streets, if the building 


and equipping of these lines had been looked upon as 
an expense instead of investments. Recently a rail- 
road company put up a massive railroad station and 
spanned one of your rivers with a noble bridge before 
that branch of the road had earned a dollar. The 
great Pennsylvania system is to expend tens of mil- 
lions of money tunneling into New York city. If 
it should treat that as an expense, and attempt to 
pay for it out of its current earnings, it would be 
sent into bankruptcy in a hurry. ‘The discrimina- 
tion between investments and expenses is the first 
requisite of any good business undertaking. To 
treat the school taxes as expenses in the same way 
that you treat the sewers, fire, and police depart- 
ments would be to set yourselves down as igno- 
rammuses. 

The only question, then, is one of investment. It 
is not a question what the teachers wish or what 
they desire, nor what the parents wish or desire,— 
but what is the best investment? 

Which is the best investment, to have the tradi- 
tional old-time woman teaching the children, or to 
have a woman who is “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever”? 

More than two hundred years ago, William Comper 
in “The Task” treated with almost savage frankness 
the man who would entrust his children to a 
teacher who is not good enough to sit at his table. 
After showing that the greatest interest any man 
can have is the right teaching of his children, and 
that the person who can rightly teach them and 
rescue them from the herd of tempters to evil, 


Cowper says:— 


‘* But having found him, be thou duke or earl, 
Show thou hast sense enough to prize the pearl.”’ 


Then and now, it is more important to make the 
best possible investment in the schools than in the 
mines, quarries, railroads, or government bonds, It 
is the only investment that can he made in flesh and 
blood, in brain and heart. The only systematic 
training that the children of Pittsburg, as a whole, 
get for thrift, for character, for citizenship they get 
in the public schools. Amd all that the school is 
depends upon the teachers. You may erect marble 
palaces for schoolhouses, yon may hhave a curriculum 
that would have suited a Plato, text-books that are 
masterpieces, and a superintendent such as the gods 
alone could fashion, and even then you have no 
school, you ‘have done nothing for the child until 
you have near him and leading him a teacher, one 
of the pearls of whom Cowper wrote. 

The traditional old-time teacher could teach the 
children to read, write, and cipher, but these are not 
an adequate investment. ‘leach the children draw- 
ing and art and they will live in better houses, will 
take hetiter care of them, will dress better, will earn 
more, will spend it better, will make a larger tax 
return. ‘Teach the children in your city drawing 
and art wisely and well, and they will return in the 
increase to taxable property ten times all that you 
invest in them. | 

Or, take the school garden idea. Suppose you 


could teach every child in Pittsburg to love a garden, 


to love to take care of it, to raise flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables. Do you suppose they would stay in the 
hives they were born in? No, they would get out 
here on your ‘beautiful hills, they would enhance the 
value of the land beyond, they would leave their 
present festering districts for wholesale plants that 
would pay vastly higher taxes, and once in the open 
couniry, caring for flowers and fruits, they would 
relieve the police force, they would reduce the strain 
on the firemen. 

Every phase of the great public school system that 
broadens its scope, that enlarges the aspirations of 
the children, increases the rate of interest and im- 
proves the investment as definitely as money in 
blooded stock is better than in mongrel herds. 
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EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENC Y.—(IV.) 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W: ELIOT, LL. D. 


[ Address. } 
THE PASSION FOR TRUTH. 


The nineteenth century brought into the world 
for the service of education, as well as for the ser- 


. vice of industries and government, the new temper 


ot mind called the scientific; and the effeats of this 
new temper or spirit have been nothing less than 
revolutionary. What is the real essence of this new 
temper or spirit, so far as it affects, or should affect, 
education’ Is not its real essence the passion for 
truth, or for the fact, as distinguished from the 
guess, or the imagination? Is it not the preference 
for sound premises over logical trains of reasoning on 
doubtful premises? Is it not the conviction that 
action should be based not on shadowy inference or 
ingenious speculation, but on solid.fact? The im- 
planting of the love of truth as the opposite of 
error and of falsehood is surely one of the greatest 
contributions that education can make to individual 
efficiency; for the human powers, if they are to be 
efficiently used, must be exerted in accordance with 
the natural and moral law, or, in other words, in ac- 
cordance with the facts of the world. This principle 
holds true in the least events and acts of the in- 
dividual’s life, as well as in the play of broad, 
national forces. If one wants to dam a little brook 
on his own farm, he must know whether he can get 
a water-tight foundation for his dam. If the United 
States means to maintain successfully a canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama, the designers of the canal 
must know the extreme rainfall of the watershed of 
the Isthums, and the habits of the river Chagres. 
Such an enterprise, small or large, can only succeed 


- on firm foundations of truth or fact. If the primary 


school teacher longs to stir the sluggish mind of one 
of her scholars, she must first find out what the 
sluggishness is due to—to poor food, to bad air, te 
adenoid growths, to astigmatic or near-sighted eyes. 
to dull hearimg, or to fear, or shyness, or a broken 
will. She must find out the facts of the case before 
she can deal with it. She must learn the truth about 
that child before she can set it free. In order to 
cultivate the love of truth. it is of the utmost conse- 
quence that children should study things as well as 
words, external nature as well as books, living per- 
sons as well as pictures and descriptions of persons, 
events which take place before their eyes as well as 
stories of long past events. This is the explanation 
of the value of productive labor to the child or 
youth. provided always that the labor be propor- 
tionate to the pupil’s strength and yield him some 
return which he values. Productive labor deals 
with facts, and is preductive only so far as it. con- 
forms to the truth of things. The search for truth 
is the new passion and religion of to-day. It has 
been the most effective altruism of the nineteenth 
century. It rouses the enthusiastic devotion of 
many fine natures, inspires self-denial, patience, and 
courage, and makes men and women content to 
undergo hardships and to brave perils. With the 
love-of truth often goes the love of freedom; and 
these two loves together are capable of inspiring and 
directing the most efficient human lives. That is a 
wonderful prophecy in John viii.: 32: “Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
It follows from this doctrine that the most im- 
portant quality in a teacher, whether for children or 
for adults, is genuine and transparent truthfulness. 
No other qualities, however brilhant, can compensate 
for the absence of this quality in a teacher. In the 
same way, and for the same reason, no quality is so 
valuable as truthfulness in the leaders of a free peo- 
ple, simply because truth telling and truth doing 
lie at the foundation of national efficiency. In the 
modern world a nation is effective in proportion to 
its truthfulness, or, in other words, in proportion as 
it keeps its thinking, speaking, and acting in accord 
with facts. 


DEVELOP A DOMINATING IDEA. 


Education for efficiency should supply every pupil 
with the motive power of some enthusiasm or devo- 


tion. The real motive power, in every human life, 
and in all national life, is sentiment; and the highest 
efficiency cannot be produced in any human being 
unless his whole character and his whole activity be 
dominated by some sentiment or passion. An evil 
passion may give great physical and intellectual 
powers a ‘terrible efficiency. A geod passion can 
make erdinary talents extraordinarily effective. A 
life without a prevailing enthusiasm is sure not to 
rise to its highest level. These private enthusiasms 
or devotions are fortunately almost as various as are 
the characters of men. There are also beneficent en- 
thusiasms which pervade simultaneously multitudes 
of human beings, and give them a common effective- 
ness. At this moment a gregarious enthusiasm for 
social service mspires a considerable proportion of 
educated American youth. Any one who has read 
many biographies will have perceived that the guid- 
ing enthusiasm of a life often springs early into view, 
and that this is almost always the case in the most 
effective human beings. The youth has a vision of 
the life he would like to live, of the service ‘he would 
choose to render, of the power he would prefer to 
exercise; and for fifty years he pursues this vision. 
Jn almost all great men the leading idea of the life 
is caught early, or a principle or thesis comes to 
mind during youth which the entire adult life is too 
short to develop thoroughly. Most great teachers 
have started with a theory, or a single idea or group 
of ideas, to the working out of which in practice they 
have given their lives. Many great preachers have 
really had but one theme. Many architects have de- 
voted themselves, with inexhaustible enthusia-m, to a 
single style in architecture. Some of the greatesi 
soldiers have fought all their battles by one sort of 
strategy adopted in their youth. Many great rulers 
have harped all their lives on only one string of 
national or racial sentiment. Among men of science 
the instances are innunierable in which a whole life 
has been devoted to the patient pursuit of a single 
vision seen in youth. For common men and women 
two or three of the common loves will suffice—the 
love of family and home, of school and church, of 
mountain and sea, of nature and books, of private 
and public liberty, of truth and justice. Tor us 
teachers it is indeed an inspiring fact that effective 
and enduring enthusiasms spring up spontaneously, 
or may he implanted, in early life; for without them 
education cannot procure the highest efficiency 
either during youth or for the after life. Education 
for efficiency must not be materialistic, prosaic, or 
utilitarian: it nust be idealistic, humane, and pas- 
sionate, or it will not win its goal. 


EXPEKIENCES IN THE JOVENILE COURT. 


( VIIL) 


BY BEN B. LINDSEY, 
Judge Juvenile Court, Denver. 


DON’T VIOLATE A BOY’S LAWS. 

Avoid if possible anything that would compel him 
to add to his offense by violating any of his own laws 
in a way that would be shocking to a boy’s con- 
science or that would subject him to outlawry in the 
boy world. Let it be agreed after full discussion, 
that everybody can “snitch” upon everybody else 
witheut being called a “dirty little snitch” or getting 
his “face mashed”; that it is necessary to help the 
whole crowd out of trouble and keep them out; that 
it is the proper thing to tell the truth because it is 
not only right, but it is the proper thing and the 
best thing. In this way the equilibrium, as it were, 
is preserved and there is complete harmony from 
our stamlpoint and from that of the boy, a perfect 
understanding not only between the court and the 
individual boy, but every other boy involved. 

It ie not difficult to find that the “swiping” habit 
began at a much earlier period than the time of de- 
tection: that the limit was not reached in marbles, 
but has in some cases extended to bicycles; that it 
would be a good thing for some other boys besides 
these caught to come in and “snitch” on themselves 
in order to keep out of trouble and keep other kids 
out of trowhle. The result is that everybody comes 
in and everybody “snitches” and everybody feels it 


is the right and proper thing and the one time when 
the truth is both necessary and justifiable; so that 
our two boys originally detected grow into every boy 
in that school or neighborhood who ‘has engaged: in 
any serious swiping or other offenses. One little fel- 
low of ten, out of these five, who had held another 
boy up in the alley and robbed him of three dollars, 
has read dime novels since he was seven and is par- 
ticularly interested in Jesse James, about whom he 
knows more than he does about George Washington. 
His mother has had knowledge of his course of read- 
ing. She must be brought in for contributing to the 
delinqweney of the child. I believe this cannot be 
done unler the law of any other state except Colo- 
rado. I never saw or heard of a law like ours before 
in this particular. The mothers of two boys drink 
beer and send them to the saloon. One of the boys 
has already acquired a liking for liquor. He is the 
boy who led the raid on the bottled goods wagon ani 
stole the beer for the balance of the gang, none of 
whom were over thirteen. This mother is brought 
in. I have known boys who did this very thing t» 
wind up in “tapping tills.’ The drug store man 
upon the corner has, notwithstanding the rigid en- 
forcement in Denver of the law against selling to- 


‘bacco to minors, persistently sold a number of boys 


cigarettes. He must be brought in. One boy lives 
near the railroad tracks and habitually wanders in 
the yards. He has already barely escaped serious 
accident, committed one theft of a brass appliance 
on a freight car which he sold to the “rag Sheeney” 
for fifty cents. So the rag man and the mother who 
permitted the boy to go on the railroad tracks, which 
of itself made him a delinquent, are brought in.— 
Reprinted from Charities. 


THE KINDERGAKTEN SITUATION. 
BY G. A. STUART, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


‘Superintendent Stuart was chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed by the New England Superintend- 
ents’ Association to report on the kindergarten 
situation. The other members of this committer 
were Miss Brown of Isangor, Miss McConky 


‘Springfield, and Miss Hayward of Brockton. We 


have asked Superintendent Stuart to state the sub- 
stance of his conclusions, which he here gives.—Ed. | 


I wish to state in the first paragraph that I am 
a great friend to the kindergarten system, and am 
alwavs willing to speak in public or in private in 
favor of what it has done. Any criticisms which | 
make upon it are directed at its minor faults; I 
should never wish to attack its fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

1. Qualifications of teachers:— 

(a) Too often very young persons. 

(b) Often graduates from inferior training classes 
tanght by persons who have 4 shoddy preparation of 
a general nature: work which would not be recog- 
nized as training. Most of the teachers at the pres- 
ent day seem acceptable, but the ranks have certainly 
been weakened by such persons as I have mentioned 
above. 

2. Some criticisms:— 

(a) Tho mur - rial. 

(b) Too much worship of material mentioned by 
Froebel. (I should favor more free play, the intro- 
duction of wholly new childish games, the entrance 
of very large material, and more work with what we 
nature study material—live animals, living 
plants, ete.) . 

(c) Too much sentiment and figurative languag.. 

(d) Too little attention to the laws of hygiene i 
reference to sitting. In order to sit in a circle and 
to have the table at right angles, many children have 
to work with the light in their eves. 

4. What should be the kindergarten age? 

and five vears. 

4. Should every school system recommend it? 

Yes, 

5. When it comes to a financial question wher. 
should you lop off? 

If this question refers to the entire system, | 
should certainly not lop off at the kindergarten end, 
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vut should curtail the higher education. If it refers, 
however, to the kindergarten system, T ean only 
cuggest that we lop off the number of teachers. 
That is to say, have the kindergarten teachers work 
‘or two hours in the morning and two in the after- 
noon, thus teaching one hour less than the primary 
reachers, but offering the kindergarten privilege to 
twice the numiber of children who could be accom- 
modated in the morning session, 

Kindergarten teachers should have good health, 
fondness for children, sympathy with child nature, 
a sense of humor, self-control, much inventiveness, 
and the ability to enter into the life of children 
without rendering themselves grotesque or ridiculous. 
The more breath of learning they possess, tthe better. 
They should be specially familiar with the myths. 
fable, and fairy tales that appeal to children, and 
should be ingenions in devising games and discover- 
ing methods of presenting simple truths in the con- 
crete. They should not be so young as to be 
thoughtless and frivolous. They should have had 
experience in mingling with children and in some 
way have proved their powers of adaptation to chil- 
dren’s lives and experiences. : 

‘The question of proper qualification of teachers is 
really a vital one. It is absolutely impossible to con- 
duct a good kindergarten with a charming young 
woman who ‘has had but six months’ training in the 
work. The true kindergartner must be deeply 
erounded in sound principles of philosophy and 
pedagogy, must have a practical mind and a disposi- 
‘tion which attracts children, with force of character 
‘o control them. T‘he selection of a kindergartner is 
really the important element in the success of a 
kindergarten. ‘The criticism which one hears upon 
the subject of kindergartens is almost entirely base.| 
upon the insufficient qualification of the teacher. 
In few places is a little learning more dangerous. 


In my investigation I happened to make a study 


of kindergarten courses, etc., and received a pami- 
phlet entitled, “Kindergarten College.” I have not 
heard of a Primary Teachers’ College or a Grammar 
College, amd my curiosity was aroused. To enter 
this college a ‘high school education or its equiva- 
lent is required. The following quotations in ex- 
planation of its curriculum may be of interest: “To 
learn to comprehend the nature of the child,” said 
Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten, “is to 
comprehend one’s own nature and the nature of 
mankind.” “Rational psychology is given as the 
basis of all pedagogical study, as it shows not only 
the nature of the mind, hut. its manifestations in the 
outer world, and also reveals the foundations of ulti- 
mate principles, and gives the theistic rather than 
the pantheistie view of the world. This is supple- 
mented in the more advanced classes by lectures on 
physiology giving the general outline of tthe result 
obtained from the laboratory work, and correlating 
the same with the psychologists of to-day.” 

“The college, therefore, emphasizes the insight 
into the nature of man which Froebel gives by show- 
ing it to be identical with the insight of the 
‘World’s-Poets,’ Homer, the great poet of all time, 
Dante, the priest of Christendom, Shakespeare, the 
portrait painter of mankind, and Goethe, the 
prophet of the future. The study of Dante will be 
taken up this year, and original stories founded on 
famous legends or myths will be required of ad- 
vanced students in the form suitable to be told to 
children of kindergarten and primary grades. The 
study of Herodotus is especially emphasized. as in it 
may be traced the transition from the childhood of 
the race to its historic consciousness, and the rela- 
tion between the myth and the fact.” 

his certainly does not indicate narrowness. 
Possibly some of those who made criticisms have 
never seen this renowned catalog. I think it is 
fair to say there is narrowness, too much F'roebel, 
too much talk of mysteries and child mind symbol- 
ism, too much striving after amusement, and not 
reaching out enough for ugeful systematic work, too 
uch figurative language, possibly too much senti- 
mentalism, but let us look at the other side of this 
and recognize the value of the kindergarten in the 
promotion of right habits, kindness. ethical instruc- 


[Continued on page 317.], 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


QUESTIONS ON “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


GARETH AND LYNETTE. 


Who were Lot and Bellicent? 

Gareth was what relation to Arthur? 

What is the substance of Gareth’s monologue? 
What does he mean in the lines,— 


“*Thou dost His will, 
The Maker’s, and not knowest, and I that know, 
Have strength and wit, in my good mother’s hall 
Linger with vacillating obedience’ ’’? 


Are these lines characteristic of Tennyson? Why? 

How are Gareth’s words of his mother true to 
Tennyson ? 

What was Tennyson’s regard for his own mother? 

Where else in his poems does he show it? 

What is the force of the lines,— 


“Until she let me fly discaged to sweep 
In ever highering eagle-circles up 
To the great Sun of Glory, and thence swoop 
Down upon all things base, and dash them dead, 
A knight of Arthur, working out his will 
To cleanse the wcrid’”? 


What means “the proven knight”? 

How would you describe Gawain from this pro- 
logue? 

Make a word picture of the scene you imagine 
from this prologue. 


Deseribe the hall of Lot, from the poem, and 


from what you ‘have read of old English halls. 
Deseribe Gareth’s interview with his mother. 
What means,— 


such a palm 
As glitters, gilded, in thy Book of Hours’’’? 


What is the significance of the lines,—- 


“ ‘Nay, nay, good mother, but this egg cf mine 
Was finer gold than any goose can lay; 
For this, an eagle, a royal eagle, laid 
Almost beyond eye-reach, on such a palm, 


etc? 
What means:-- 


“But this was all that true steel 
Whereof they forged the brand Excalibur’ ’’? 


What is the significance of the four Knes follow- 
ing? 
What is the significance of the lines,— 


“ ‘For ever since when traitor to the King 
He fought against him in the Baron’s war 
And Arthur gave him back his territory’ ’’? 


What was Gareth’s parable in answer to his 
mother, and what does it mean? 
What is the significance of the lines:— 


“‘Foliow the deer? Follow the Christ, the King, 
Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King—- 
Else wherefore bern’ ’’? 


What is the meaning of the lines,— 


“*Yet wilt thou leave 
Thire caseful biding here, and risk thine all, 
Life, limbs, for one that is not proven King? 
Stay, till the cloud that settles round his birth 
Hath lifted but a little’ ”’? 


What means: “So that ye yield me”? 
What is the significance of the last four lines of 
this stanza? 
What proof did Gareth’s mother give him? 
What was Gareth’s answer? 
Describe his journey. 
Describe the approach to Camelot. 
What was his companions’ objection? 
What is the significance of the lines,— 
.“ ‘This King is not the King, 
But only changeling out of Fairyland, 
Who drave the heathen hence by sorcery 
Ard Merlin’s glamour’ ”? 


What is the meaning in Gareth’s answer,— 


“‘Swearing he had glamour enow 
In his own blood, his princedom, youth, and hopes, 
To plunge old»Merlin in the Arabian Sea”? 


Describe the gate of Camelot. 
Who came to challenge the travelers? 
What was Gareth’s answer? 
How did the old man reply to his question? 
Deseribe the city of Camelot. 
Compare it with the palace in “The Holy Grail.” 
Describe Gareth’s entrance into the palace. 
Deseribe the appeals to Arthur, and his answers. 
Describe the range of shields around the hall. ~ 
What is the significance of the lines,— 
“And many snother suppliant crying came 
With noise of ravage wrought by beast and man, 
And evermore a knight would ride away’’? 
Ilow did Gareth approach the king? 
What was his request? 
Describe Kay. 
What is the force of Tennyson’s simile? 

Describe Garetih’s service in the kitchen of the 
aing. 
What lines are probably a 

Tennyson’s own childhood ? 
What mean the lines,— 
“Out of the smoke, at once 
I leap from Satan’s foot to Peter’s knee’ ’’? 
What did Gareth think was proof of knighthood ? 
What was Arthur’s proof? 
Centrast the two men from these two answers. 
Cculd Gareth answer to this test? 
Whai further test did Arthur make of Gareth? 
What appealed to Arthur and made him grant 
Gareth’s wish? 
What did he demand of Lancelot? 
What quest was given Gareth? 
Who was Lynette? 
Why did she come to Arthur? 
Describe Castle Perilous. 
Whom would Lynette have for her knight? 
Describe Gareth’s setting forth. 
What simile does Tennyson use? 
What is a “maiden shield”? 
Iescribe the ride with Lynette. 
With whom was Gareth’s first encounter? His 
second ? 
Describe his 
baron. 
What is the significance of the lines,— 
“Left 
The damsel by the peacock in his pride’ ”’? 
What means,— 


remembrance of 


entertainment at the hall of the 


“*Thou wilt find 
My fortunes all as fair as hers who lay 
Among the ashes, and wedded the King’s son’ ”’? 
What is the first favor granted by Lynette? 
What is Lent-lily in hue? 
Describe the encounter with Sir Morning-Star. 
What is Iynette’s song? 
Describe Garath’s encounter with Sir Noonday 
Sun. With Sir Siar of Evening. . 
Describe the yielding of Lynette. 
What is Gareth’s boast after his victory ? 
How was it proven later? 
What is a comb? Describe the Hermit’s allegory 
on the cliffs. 
What is a vexillary? 


VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPER1Y. 


The value of public school property in the United 
States is $601,571,307. 

New York leads with $92,000,000, Pennsylvan'a 
follows with $55,994,000, Illinois, $52,764,000, Mas- 
suchusetts, $18,979,000, Ohio, $48,257,000. 


A. A. B., Massachusetts: The Journal is the best 
school paper I take, and I think it necessary that 
every one engaged in school work should read it 
weekly. 
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QUESTIONS IN LITERATURE—(11.) 


ANSWERS. - 


[Fer questions see Journal of October 27.] 


Elizabeth Barrett. 
Alfred Tennyson. i. 
Thomas Carlyle. 
William Lloyd Garrison. 
Wendell Phillips. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Lord Bulwer Lytton. 
Charles Dickens. 
Willtam Makepeace Thackeray. 
R. W. Emerson. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
J. G. Whittier. 

H. W. Longfellow. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Charles Dickens. 
George Eliot. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
William H. Prescott. 
James Russell Lowell. 
Edward Everett Hale. 
Charles Dickens. 

John Lothrop Motley. 
J. 8. C. Abbott. 
Robert Browning. 
Thomas Carlyle. 
Charles Dickens. 

John Ruskin. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Payard Taylor. 

J. G. Holland, 
Charlotte Bronte. 

Charles Dickens. 

W. H. Prescott. 

J. R. Lowell. 

Sir Bulwer Lyiton. 
Francis Parkman. 
Henry P. Thoreau. 

R. W. Emerson. 

H. W. Longfellow. 
Bayard Taylor. 
Charles Kingsley. 
John Ruskin. 

W. M. Thackeray. 

N. Hawthorne. 
Francis Parkman. 
John Ruskin. 

Charles Dickens. 

G. W. Curtis. 

Ss. F. Smith. 

Julia Ward Howe. 
Francis S. Kay. 

Dan Emmet. 

Louisa M. Alcott. 
Charies Reade. 

W. M. Thackeray. 
Charles Kingsley. 

B. P. Shillaber. 

T. S. Arthur. 

Henry Ward Beecher. 

Frederick Douglass. 

W. M. Thackeray. 

Charles Dickens. 

Jchn Habberton. 

Charles Kingsley. 

H. R. Helper. 

J. G. Holland. 

J. Trowbridge. 
Dinah Mulock (Mrs. Craik). 
Thomas Hugheg. 

W. M. Thackeray. 
Victor Hugo. 

J. G. Holland. 

H. W. Longfellow. 

J. G. Palfrey. 

Thomas Starr King. 
Lucy Larcom. 

J. G. Saxe. 

H. B. Stowe. 

H. W. Beecher. 
Alfred Tennyson. 
Charles Darwin. 

R. W. Emerson. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
0. W. Holmes. 

Wilkie Collins. 

George Eliot. 

“Owen Meredith” (Lytton). 
H. W. Longfellow. 
Herbert Spencer. 
Jean Ingelow, 


181.. Churles Kingsley. 
182. George Eliot. 
183. J. Trowbridge. 
184. John Tyndall. 
185. Lewis Carroll. 
186. TF'rancis Parkman. 
187. W. D. Howells. 
188. E. P. Whipple. 
189. Walt Whitman. 
190. John Ruskin. 

191. John R. Seeley. 


HOW TO KNOW THE TREES BY THEIR 
BARK:—(Hl.) 


BY JULIA ELLEN ROGERS.* 


The White Oak. Among the other trees you often 
find one with pale gray bark, eut in shallow fissures, 
with broad, irregular, scaly ridges between. It is a 
noble tree that quite outstrips its neighbors. I saw 
one in a Pennsylvania forest last fall, and knew it 
was a white oak. But I asked the old wood chopper, 


4 


Fig.5. THE WHITE OAK, 
A stately tree, whose pale gray trunk casts its outer bark in thin scales 


who laid his hand reverently on the trunk, just how 
he knew it. 

“Why, lady,” he said, “anybody could tell] just by 
looking at it that it was an oak. And there’s its 
light color shows it’s a white oak.” 

“But other trees besides oaks have bark with fur- 
rows and ridges about as large as these.” (I wanted 
a definite answer.) 

“Oh, 1 just know ’em by the looks of ’em.” 

And I knew that was the truth. He knew them 
as we know our friends and neighbors. You cannot 
put everything into words. I know the Johnsons, 
all of them, because of a general family resemblance 
they all have. And yet I forget the color of their 
eyes and the shapes of their noses. It is their 
“looks” I know them by. So the old man knows the 
oaks. 

The Flowering Dogwood. In the woods T came 
upon a little tree which had bark that was checked 
into sma]] squares that made it look like alligator 
skin. J had never seen such bark before, and 
wondered what new tree I had found. On the twigs 
above, there were bunches of red berries, partly 


*Author of “Among Green Trees,"’ published by A. W. Mumf. 
Chicago, to whom we are indebted for the use of the illustrations. = 


eaten by the birds, and the prettiest little flat, box- 
like buds. It was the flowering dogwood, which [ 
knew perfectly well. It was only the bark that was 
strange to me. I counted seven dogwoods before I 
reached the road, and they were all alike. 

The White Cedar. Do you know the white cedar, 
that fine-leaved evergreen tree that crowds in the 
swamps, especialy along the sea coast, from Maine to 
Mississippi? Its bark is very different from that of 
broad-leaved trees. It is rusty red in color, shallowly 
fissured, its ridges often running diagonally, as if 
trunk and limbs had twisted in growing. The outer 
layers peel off in thin, stringy strips, leaving streaks 
of brighter red underneath. The fibres of cedar 
wood are fine, to correspond with those of the bark. 

Trees with Winged Twigs. Some trees are most 
easily recognized hy the bark on their twigs and 
branches. Take the sweet gum, which everybody 
knows by its star-shaped leaves in summer. In 
winter the tree shows us wonderful corky ridges, or 
“wings,” on its small branches. They remind one 
of the bursting of a grain of popcorn—these smooth 


Fig.6. THE WHITE CEDAR. 


Its shallow ridges run diagonally as if the trunk had twisted in grow- 
ing. 


little twigs that suddenly throw out their wide flakes 
of cork. 

The wahoo, or winged elm, is another tree of the 
same habit. The cork elm, or rock elm, and the bur 
oak have each a rugged and ragged appearance, be- 
cause their branches when a few years old are cov- 
ered with irregular ridges. The hack-berry’s limbs, 
large and small, are covered with hard little warts. 

All of these trees whose branches are so rough 
seem to “settle down” as the limbs grow older, and 
their trunks are not noticeably rougher than those 
of trees which bad no such a “rough and tumble” 
experience in their youth. Perhaps we shall some 
day find a good use for these strange corky ridges. 
Do you know that all the corks that stop our bottles 
are made from the bark of an oak tree that grows 
wild in Spain? 

How Old Is It? There is only one place where 
the age of a tree is recorded, and that no man shal! 
see until the tree is cut down. Then anyone who 
wants to may begin at the centre and count the rings 
of the wood. When he has reached the bark he may 
know the tree’s age, for each ring stands for one year 
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of its life. Jf there are four hundred rings, the tree 
is four hundred years old. It means that about the 
time Columbus found the new continent, a chestnut 
fell to the ground and sprouted. And the tiny tree 

and grew without stopping until the woodman’s 
ax eut it down. I do not wonder that those who 
work in the woods are quiet men. - It is solemn busi- 
ness to cut down a tree that is older than your 
nation!—-From Nature Study Leaflet, Nature Study 
Bureau, Hampton Institute. 


STATE GEOGRAPHY. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


MAINE. 


Maine is the great seaside summer resort of the 
United States. New Jersey has two seaside resorts 
that are much more populous than any places on the 
Maine coast, but there are not so many places in 
which persons from away make their home for the 
summer. 

Maine is also the sportsman’s paradise. New 
York alone of all the states in the Union is so at- 
iractive for hunting and fishing. Her lakes, rivers, 
and brooks have the best of fish, while the deep-sea 
fishing is the best in the United States. 

The summer residents and the sportsmen add 
about 200,000 to the population in their season. 

Maine is one-half of all New England in area, and 
but one-eighth in population. It is four times as 
large as Massachusetts, and has but one-fourth of 
her population. 

She is twenty-five times as large as Rhode Island, 
with only twice her population. 

South of the parallel and west of the meridian of 
Bangor is one-fifth the area of Maine, and four-fifths 

of the population. 


Her seacoast is but 350 miles from Kittery to. 


Kastport, but to follow closely the coast line it is a 
thousand miles further from one of these towns to 
the other than from Boston to San Francisco. 

While Maine is as large as all the other New Eng- 
land states, there are thirty-five states in the Union 
that are larger. 

There are 1,620 lakes in Maine, and they occupy 
more than a tenth of the entire area of this great 
state? The lakes of Maine are three times as large 
as all Rhode Island. | 

Maine did not become a state until 1820, nearly a 
third of a century after the other states were in the 
Union. 

She is the only New England state that has had a 
vice-president of the United States in three-quarters 
of a century, and the only one that has had a candi- 
date for the presidency hy either of the great politi- 
cal parties since the Civil war, and James G. Blaine 
came very near being elected in 1884. 

Portland, on Casco Bay, is the Jargest city, with 
a population of 50,000, with another 50,000 living in 
her suburbs. ‘There is a fine harbor, and in tthe win- 
ter season it is the eastern seaport for Canada. 

This was the birthplace of Henry W. Longfellow. 


Bangor, on the Penobscot river, is a beautiful city - 


with large lumber mills, paper mills, and fishing in- 
terests. 

Lewiston, on the Androscoggin river, is the larg- 
est manufasturing city in the state, with the best 
water power in New England. 

There are four important colleges: Bowdoin at 
Brunswick, Bates at Lewis!on, Colby at Waiterville, 
and the State college at Orono. 

There are three normal schools—at Gorham, 
armington, and Castine. 

The rivers of Maine are of more importance than 
all the other rivers of New England. The Saco and 
the Androscoggin furnish great water power, while 
tle Kennehee, the Penobscot, the St. Croix, the 
Dumariseotta, and the Sheepscot have important 
cities on tthe navigable portion. 

The islands furnish the most beautiful summer re- 
sorts in the country, notably Mount Desert, Deer 
Isle, and Squirrel Island. 


Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves are triumph and defeat. 
—Longfellow. 


SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPH Y.—(11.) 


BY MINER H. PADDOCK, 
Technical High School, Providence, R. I. 


THE VISTA IN VIEW PHOTOGRAPHY—HOW TO GET 
SUBJECTS. 


To compose a good camera view, the picture 
which comes upon a small plate of glass of a few 
square inches of surface, for pleasing effect must 


contain certain elements. There should be a top 
part to the picture, and a foreground; there must be 
a right and left,-and there will be a centre. Some- 
where, too, within the picture, there should be what 
we may call the vista. The picture must appear to 


Fig. 2. 


have a meaning. In many cases the vista supplies 
in great degree the meaning. Our title, View Photog- 
raphy, is intended to exclude all special objects, 
whether of statues, houses, people,—to be simply a 
view of nature. 

Referring to Hig. 1, representing one of the 


Fig. 3. 


lakes in Roger Williams park (Providence, R. I.), a 
top is furnished by the branches of a tree standing 
at the left, not so near as to be badly out of focus; 
there is a hit of foreground; while a picture does 
not need to have the same idea on both sides, there 
is a right and left, and a satisfactory centre. The 
who'e. combines to form what the writer wishes to 
denc \inate the vista of the picture. 

W1 ile “vista” primarily means something seen, a 
view,’ has a rather restricted sense to refer to what 
is seen between or through objects which more or 
less horder the vision. Such a feature in a picture 
adds interest by arousing the mind to fancy what of 
beauty or attraction may lie beyond. 


This principle is found often displayed, whether 


intentionally or otherwise, in famous works of art, 
paintings, and in the laying out of pleasure grounds 
and parks. 

In the picture shown, Pig. 1, a minor vista is seen 
at the left in the path among the trees; a second in 
the path upon the right, while the lake itself, 
bordered by foliage, and disappearing in the dis- 
tance among curved shores overhung with trees sug- 
gests still other beautiful vistas which may be ap- 
proached and enjoyed. 

It is not claimed that the composition of this pic- 
ture is perfect. It is not necessary for the top or 
sky to be entirely covered, and the foreground is by 
the necessity of the situation quite insignificant. 
But evidently such as these are, they add to the 
effectiveness of the picture. A little forward move- 
ment of the camera would have lost both fore- 
ground and top, a little to right or left would have 
produced a tame effect, and a little backward would 
have brought the overhanging tree, as well as the 
foreground, too near the centre of the plate, com- 
pletely changing the character of the view. (‘The 
negative, by exigency in class work, was made differ- 
ently in some respects from what one would des‘re, 
being a time exposure, with sun, as indicated by 
shadows, shinng almost directly into the lens upon 
a slow plate. The slow plate and small stop 
counteracted in large degree the unfavorable light.) 

Having found loeality in which good views may 
seem to abound, repeated adjustment and acquired 
skill enable one to place the camera in such position 
as to compose a desirable effeet, and the ground 
glass must be carefully inspected. Often from a very 
ordinary subject beautiful views may be obtained. 

Fig. 2 is a plain view made in class practice, in 
Doris Park,—an attempt in a monotonous subject 
io get an effect of vista. 

Sonsider what would be the effect on the picture 
if the bridge leading off apparently into shaded and 
quiet walks were missing. The human figure in the 
picture is to all intents accidental. 

Many object to figures in “still life.’ This must 
depeud upon the action or bearing of the figure. 
Apparently the person in the picture is in sympathy 
with the beholder, and about to enter upon the 
shaded and quiet wali over the bridge, and enjoy 
the view of nature revealed beyond. In this in- 
stance the effect is deceptive, as the way, being a 
perk entrance, ends abruptly upon an uninviting 
street road bordering the park. 

Fig. 1 would be improved by a single boat in 
foreground with two persons in it, presumably 
wrapped in enjoyment of the occasion, and proceed- 
ing leisurely in the direction of the distant vista on 
which their attention is fixed. 

In Fig. 3 we have the same effect, the figure 
representing a person contemplating at leisure the 
vista spread out before him. 


A MEMORIAL OF LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


BY VIOLA V. PRICE. 
Born November 29, 1833. Died March 6, 1888. 

A Talk—“‘Her Home and Her Childhood.” 

Recitationu-—‘“Our Angel in the House,” or a short se- 
lection frum “Tittle Women.” 

Song—“The Children’s Song.”’ 
Wagon.” 

An essay—"A Sketch of Miss Alcott’s Life.’ 
A select reading—‘‘Miss Alcott’s Letter.” 


Tune: “Wait for tha 


Boston, December 18, 1885. 

My replies to your questions are as 
follows: I write in the morning. Any paper or pen 
suits me. Quiet is all I require. I work till tired, then 
rest. Wirter is the best time. I enjey solitude very 
much. I often have a dozen plots in my head at once, 
and keep them for years. I do not make notes of ideas. 

I do not enjoy society. I shirk its duties as much as 
possible. I read anything that attracts me. Never 
study. Have no special method of writing, except to use 
the simplest language, take every-day life, and make it 
interesting, and try to have my characters alive. 

I take many heroes and heroines from real life, as 
much truer than any I can imagine. 

My favorite authors are Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, 


Dear Mise Price: 


[Continued on page 318,] 
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Smith College has 1,900 students. 


New York has more children in school than any 
other city in the world. 


Crading by attainments in subjects is a compara- 
tively recent discrimination. 


War was never so needless, so cruel, so diabolical 
as in the twentieth century. 


The War Department assigned 101 Filipino stu- 
dents to various educational institutions in this 
country. Most of them are in normal schools 


We have little sympathy with any organized cham- 
pionship of corporal punishment, but when the 
pupi's of a school organize a strike it is a good time 
for the teacher to strike without waiting to organize. 


By far the finest photographs of a school that [ 
have ever scen are two large volumes of photographs 
of the North Adams, Massachusetts, state normal 
school, buildings, grounds, surroundings, and in- 
teriors. 


Superiniendent FE. G. Cooley of Chicago is out iw 
an interview in which he states emphatically that in 
the St. Louis Exposition the handwriting of the 
American school children is decidedly better than 
that of any country in Europe. 


The Agricultural college of Iowa sent Professor 
G. P. Holden with a special train through the state 
last vear to exhibit rare corn products, methods, and 
results to the farmers here and there along the way. 
It is estimvted that the trip means more than 
10,000,000 bushels more of corn this year and much 
better corn as well. When will educational leaders 
and officials learn how to carry wisdom and experi- 
ence to the people? 


President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard took a long 
step in advance by way of prophecy at the Welle-ley 
meeting of the teachers of the colleges and prepara- 
tory schools recently when he expressed the belief 
that groups of colleges would get together and agree 
upor a plan of certification and of courses of study 
in preparation for college. 


Pessimism is a stagnant miasmatic pool rejoicing 
in the fact that it will be more foul the longer it 
stagnates. Optimism is a rollicking mountain 
stream leaping and bounding over the hillsides, mak- 
ing its mistakes harmless by giving them a tremen- 
dous shaking up. Calamity howling is the foul odor 
of a stagnant pool. 


Pennsylvania bas a custom, which is law, of hav- 
ing the judge remove an entire school board where 
there is a deadlock. This happens several timcs 
every year hefore the opening of the schools. It is 
inconceivable that a school board should split even 
over a corps of teachers, and should all prefer to go 
out of office rather than make a compromise. 


An lowa county superintendent incidentally dis- 
covered in his rounds four small boys, in a rural 
school, who could sing charmingly together, and he 
encouraged them to take lessons together, and ar- 
ranged for tham to sing on various public occasions 
throughout the county to the great good of the boys, 
to the advantage of the school. and the delight of ali 
who hear them. Tt is not much effort for a superin- 
tendent to be a Jeader if he cares to be an inspiration 
to the young people. 


THE SPAID FREE LECTURES. 

The problem of first-class entertainment for small 
rural communities has been largely solved by Arthur 
R. Spaic, superintendent of Neweastle county, Dela-. 
ware, who, last winter,.gave fifty-six free illustrated 
lectures thronghout the county, with an average at- 
tendance of 100. The total cost, including the pur- 
chase of the stereopticon, was $232. ‘Three persons 
gave $50 each, two $25 each, the balance came in- 


‘cidentally. Mr. Spaid gave his services free for the 


fifty-six lectures. ‘The lectures were upon “Leaves 
and Islossoms,” “Fangs, I'ins, and Stings,” “Eggs 
and Feathers,” “The Shenandoah Valley and Luray 
Caverns.” Not many men, even county superintend- 
ents, could devote fifty-six evenings to such work as 
this without pay but a cost of $4 a night paid for 
the instrument, slides, gas, and traveling expenses. 
It ought to be easy to raise that in any community. 


GOOD THINGS EXTRAVAGANTLY STATED. 

We can afford to have a wide-awake, rattling good 
fellow tell more than the truth in order to get the 
truth vigorous!y presented. ‘'hose who select some 
of the extravagant sayings of William E. Watt are 
sometimes exasperated, but it is worth while to select 
the good things rather than the extreme statements. 
No one ever states the exact truth, ‘amd there is no 
greater liar than the man who says that he states the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Most of us try to tell the truth and in the trial some 
go way beyond and others stop far short of it. Mr. 
Watt doesn’t often stop short of it. Here are some 
mild and wholesome statements:— 

“The mind is required to be lazy occasionally, if it 
is to be worth anything at maturity, just as is the 
body. We commend the baby when it stretches and 
say it is growing; but we are apt to scold the pupil 
for the same act when there is equally good sense for 
it. The teacher who never lets the attention of her 
pupils lag, but keeps arousing and urging all in the 
room al) day, and every day, usually gets the pra‘se 
of her superiors; but she is merely driving the rat to 
spin the squirrel wheel to his ultimate destruction, 
and is making rapid strides personally towards ner- 
vous prostration or the insane asylum. 

“We know the mother would soon kill off all her 
children by such a course. The killing off in the 
school by the same process is not so short a work, 
and it is not so readily noticed. But it is there. 
Hosts of children are killed by school anxieties and 


agitation—-others are crippled for life. We pay 
much attention to the child who has the stomach 
ache: but when mental dyspepsia strikes the same 
child as a result of indiscreet stuffing at school we 
are ignorant in the matter and leave it to the teacher 
to say whether the same dose shall be given to- 
morrow and packed down with the directness of the 
paving man. 

“Some children have discovered that they can get 
rest in the-schoolroom by pretending to be at work. 
They make a show of diligence and run their eyes 
over their books while their thoughts are on some- 
thing more congenial and which requires no strain.” 


IMPORTANCE OF EARLY USE OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

If I learn a poem it easily passes from the mind, 
at least enough of it to make the rest valueless, but 
if I can recite it to some friend incidentally, or 
better on the platform, it is a permanent possession. 
The same is true with any facts and figures picked up 
from books, papers, or conversation, or of any story 
or conundrum enjoyed. You have heard a “funny” 
lecture, brimful of laughable stories, or have passed 
an evening with a set of jolly comrades who rattled 
off stories and conundrums by the string, and a day 
or two after could not recall more than two of them, 
and those two were the ones you had retold to some 
one else. ‘This is as true of the facts, figures, and 
processes learned in school. Everything passes from 
the mind sooner or later, usually sooner, unless it 
is used in some sensible way. About all the real 
value in the one-time correlation craze was in the 
fact that it sought to apply everything used in some 
other relationship, and that was of inestimable ser- 
vice. Tt went into a state of innocuous desuetude be- 
cause it was so overworked in the effort to hunt up 
some fourteenth uncle, aunt, and cousin scheme in 
which the relationship was so distant that the appli- 
cation did not apply. All knowledge must be early 
applied in order for it to be one’s own knowledge. 


* “CHILD LABOR IS OF GOD.” 

An article on the above subject sent us for pub- 
lication begins in this wise:— 

“Among the chief foes to child labor we have the 
Hearst papers, the educators, the Socialists, the 
Labor Unionists, the ‘social workers’ of the Jane 
Addams type, and also those of the religious class, 
who, destitute of the grace and spirit of Christian- 
ity, seek to satisfy their consciences by busying 
themselves in some kind of self-righteousness.” 

This is a delicious classification for a man to make. 
He may not be “self-righteous,” but he certainly 
“knows it all.” 

Here is another gem:— 

“Did anybody ever hear of factory children com- 
mitting suicide in large numbers? Well, in Ger- 
many the school children are famous for it. In Iing- 
land they do it, and they are now doing it here. 
Their tired little brains seek relief in death. 

“Did anybody ever hear of 50,000 factory children 
being killed yearly and double as many more injured 
more or less for life? Yet Edward Bok has proved 
that that is the exact public school record, and Prin- 
cipal William LK. Watt, of Chicago, sustains him on 
that line. 

“If the opponents of child labor loved the children 
the one-thousandth part of what they would have us 
believe, they would precede their child labor work 
with a large share of anti-child study work; but it 1s 
not the children they are caring for so much as for 
the educational fetich.” 

Another refreshing bit of “brother love” exemp!!- 
fication 

“The divine command has ever been, ‘In the swea' 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread” Youth unin- 
structed in that earning enters upon life unable and 
unwilling to undertake it; and yet, from Quakers to 
Episcopalians, we can find those who think, or make 
believe they think, they do God service in exalting 
study as the God-ordained occupation for every child 
born into the world.” 
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Comment is needless. This humble ( ?) and devout 
(7) correspondent has quite a contract to overcome 
the combined efforis of the Hearst papers and the 
\piscopalians, the Socialists and Quakers, the educa- 
tors and Labor Unionists with no other assistance 
than Edward Rok and William FE. Watt. It is 
hardly worth while to disturb him in his assurance 
that he represents Jehovah directly. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Quite unexpectedly, the Presidential campaign, 
after dragging along thrdugh months of unprece- 
dented quiet, closed in a blaze’ of bitter personalities. 
Judge Parker, contrary tothe intention which he an- 
nounced early in October, went upon the stump, and 
delivered im New York, New Jersey, and Connec- 
ticut a suecession of speeches in which he assailed 
President Roosevelt and Ohairman Cortelyou for 
having, as he intimated, entered into a kind of con- 
-piracy to blackmail the great corporations, recciving 
contributions from them in, return for promises, 
made or implied, of immunity from prosecution. 
Se long as these charges were made only by Demo- 
cratic Newspapers and minor orators, President 
Roosevelt ignored them; but Judge Parker’s course 
stung him into making a statemenit addressed to the 
American people, in which he pronounced Judge 
Parker’s accusations atrocious and unqualified false- 
hoods, and with, all the vehemence of aroused indig- 
nation denounced them, and Judge Parker for mak- 
ing them. The whole incident is unparalleled in 
American polities, and it is to be hoped that it may 
never be duplicated. This record closes before the 
result of the election is known, but it is probable that 
the occurrences of the closing week will prove to 
have heen as potent in directing the action of voters 
as all the discussion of issues and principles which 
preceded at. 

* * * 

The elections in Newfoundland and in Canada 
both resulted in strong majorities for the party al- 
ready in power. In Newfoundland, the Bond minis- 
try, whose policy is opposed to federation with the 
Dominion, and leoks to closer relations with the 
United States, emerges with a good majority in par- 
liament. Jn Canada, Sir Wilfrid Laurier comes off 
with flving colors, and the Liberals will have a larger 
majority in the new parliament than in the old. In 
Canada, as has been before said in this column, the 
chief issue was the construction of the new trans- 
continental railway. The Conservatives did not ven- 
ture to oppose the enterprise itself, which is of a sort 
to appeal strongly to the growing national spirit in 
Canada, but they condemned*the arrangements made 
by the government for part ownership and part 
guarantee. Tere, as in Newfoundland, the United 
States entered to some extent into the discussion, for 
the Opposition held that the government policy was 
calculated to build up Portland at the expense of 
Canadian ports. 

The publication of the text of the call which has 
heen sent out by the Department of State for a sec- 
ond peace congress at The Hague shows that the 
proposal is made, as it properly should be, in a 
tentative way, designed to draw out the opinions of 
other governments upon the scope and character of 
the questions to be considered. _ It enumerates ques- 
tions affecting the rights of neutrals, the inviolability 
of private property in naval warfare, and the bom- 
hardment of ports, towns, and villages by a naval 
force among the subjects expressly mentioned by the 
earlier congress as matters for later cons‘deration, 
and it recites aleo the resolutions adopted by the re- 
cent congress of the interparliamentary union at St. 
Louis, which add the negotiation of arbitration 
treaties, and the advisability of establishing an inter- 
natienal congress, to meet periodically, to the sub- 
jects which may wisely be considered. 

Secretary Hay for the United States, and Ambas- 
sador Jusserand for France signed on November 1 
an arbitration treaty between the United States and 
France, drawn upon the lines of the treaties recently 


concluded between France, Great Britain, Italy, and 
other European governments. The scope of the pro- 
posed arbitration is restricted to questions of a legal 
charxeter, or relating to the interpretation of treaties, 
which may arise between the contracting govern- 
ments and may baffle the efforts of diplomacy. Such 
questions are to be submitted to the permanent tri- 
bunel at The Hague, provided that they do not 
aflect the vital interests, the independence. or the 
honor of the contracting parties, or touch the inter- 
ests of third parties. Negotiations have already been 
begun for a similar treaty with Great Britain, and 
others with Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands are expected to follow. 
= 

The treasury report for November 1 completes the 
record of government finance for the first third of the 
current fiscal year, and shows an excess of expendi- 
tures over receipts for that period amounting to about 
$22,000,000. In the corresponding period of 1903, 
there was a small surplus,—about $700,000. In 
October, the receipts from customs and from inter- 
nal revenue were both higher than in October, 1903, 
but for the four-month period there was a falling-off 
in both sources, but mostly in customs, amounting to 
$7,400,000. The improved receipts in October point 
to a quickened movement of foreign trade, which is 
one sign among others of, improved trade conditions. 


Although the agreement between the British and 
Russian governménts to refer the facts in the North 
Sea incident to an international commission of in- 
quiry under the Hague convention seemed to have 
removed all chance of further trouble, London ex- 
perienced a bad day on November 1 when it was an- 
neuneed that the Russian battleships which had been 
halted at Vigo, pending the preliminary inquiry, had 
proceeded on their voyage to the lar Kast, without 
notice or explanation. It was believed in unofficial 
circles that Russia was breaking faith; but explana- 
tions from the British Foreign office allayed appre- 
hensions. It was explained that Russia had detached 
four officers from the ships to wait the inquiry; and 
also that the Russian government had given the 
Russian admiral special directions to avoid injury or 
inconvenience té neutral commerce on his way. 

* * * 

It was perhaps impolite in Mr. Balfour, in his 
speech explaining the agreement with Russia, to 
characterize the Russian admiral’s story of two 
Jananese torpedo boats in the North Sea as a crea- 
tion of fancy, yet, although the admiral and_ his 
ofticers stick stoutly to that story with some varia- 
tions, outside judgment concurs with Mr. Balfour's 
view. It is almost impossible that torpedo boats 
could have been chartered by the Japanese for so 
desperate a venture as assailing the Russian squadron 
and have wholly eseaped notice until the moment for 
the attack came. If there were torpedo boats in the 
vicinity, it is easier to believe that they were Russian 
boats. ‘There is proof positive. for that matter, that 
the Russian ships fired upon each other in the con- 
fusion, for the chaplain of one of the ships has died 
from a wound which could not possible have been in- 
flicted by a torpedo boat, still less by the helpless 
British fishermen. 

* 

Premier Combes has submitted to the committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies his plan for the separa- 
tion af church and state. It proves to be more mod- 
erate than was anticipated. It allows the parishes an 
interval in which te adjust themselves to the new 
order of things, and gives the parish priests an an- 
nuity of 400 francs each for four years after the 
state support of the churches ceases. It provides also 
a system of pensions for the higher ecclesiastics. It 
abolishes at once the French embassy to the Vatican; 
but it retains the Ministry of Cults, whose function 
is to exercise a sort of supervision over the religious 
denominations. There is little doubt that the cham- 
ber will sustain the government in this scheme, al- 
ways provided that the Combes ministry is not tipped 
out in the meantime on some side issue, as tt nar- 
rowly escaped being a few days ago on a question of 
army administration. 


THE KINDERGARTEN SITUAIION. 


[Continued from page 313.] 


tion which cannot be measured. Their relation to 
one another as taught in the kindergarten must 
affect their whole lives. Indeed, some have gone so 
_far as to say that a kindergarten-trained child can be 
picked out in every grade in school because of these 
things he has been tanght. 'Mhe valne of musie in 
the kindergarten has not been made enough of. 
Many of the teachers, while they can play by note, 
do not have musical talent, are not artists, conse- 
quently music has been rather wooden and the 
rhythm and harmony that we have heard so much 
said about in the kindergarten has not been the suc- 
cess it ought. In raising the grade of work adapted 
to children from four to six there is no reason why 
drawing cannot be given and measurements, so as to 
lead the children to better appreciate the work in 
the grade. Manual training and the myths, stories, 
and legends that are read to the children in the first 
and second grades can well be taken into the kinder- 
garien and given to the children in smaller groups; 
and more real literature and less of the “namby- 
pamhy” provided we have teachers qualified. And 
under qualifications of teachers it is high time that 
we should now and then find teachers of broad edu- 
cation, college graduates in kindergarten work. It is 
not sufficient that teachers shall be able to tell a 
story well, or myth, fable, or fairy tale; they should 
have gone farther than this and be able to under- 
stand the meaning and origin of these legends. 
While all these reports agree that at least the high 
and training school requirement should be de- 
manded for teachers, if we are to have the highest 
suecess we must have leaders of broad education as 
well as of broad sympathies. As to the financial 
aspect, many of these letters which I have, believe 
there should be two sessions a day, that the kinder- 
garten teachers should assist the primary teachers in 
the afternoon. The kindergarten teachers have 
steadily fought this, claiming that their work was so 
hard that they could not endure it. The primary 
terichers bave felt and with justice that they were 
doing about twice the work for the same pay. Many 
places now are having two sessions of two hours in 
the forenoon, and one and one-half or two hours in 
the afternoon, the teachers taking from fifteen to 
twenty children each. This would make about 
thirty-five during the day, thus saving financial 
criticism. While one session with a few children is 
desirable and an ideal plan, the cost of schools has 
become sco much that it is scarcely practicable. 
There is a question whether it is advisable for 
kindergarten teachers to assist the primaries, for 
inless they be very conscientious their work there 
will be slighted. I believe it is better that they 
dhould have their own room and their own respon- 
sibility. I know cf one city in which there are two 
sessions and there is no friction, but the greatest of 
harmony between kindergarten and grade teachers, 
and they have come to the conclusion that two 
achers cannot handle successfully fifty children 
as is done now in many places. It seems to me it 
is one of the points to be emphasized, that is, in- 
stead of having fifty or sixty chi'dren in one ses.ion, 
those children should be divided. 
. ‘lhe kindergartners are progressing as fast as the 
grades in many lines, but they should be regarded 
more as regular teachers and thus receive the ass st- 
ance obtained by the grade teachers. They should 
cease talking so much of kindergarten methods and 
of Froebel, and become iuterested in higher eduea- 
tion, but this criticism applies as much to primary 
teachers as to kindergartners. The superintendents 


are largely to be blamed for the unjust criticism cf , 


the kindergarten, because they have not given the 
assistance they ought. Indeed, if the primary 
teachers had been left alone as much, they woul] not 
be as progressive as the kindergartners are to-day. 
The best kindergartner wants assistance and sug- 
gestions. This quotation from one letter gives the 
attitude of many: “T rejoice that this matter is com- 
ing up outside the kindergarten teachers, because it 
is only in this way that those of us who do not keep 
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to the traditional work can gain the support of edu- 
cation ourselves.” 

The work of the grades can be measured by a yard 
stick, not so the influence of the kindergarten, but 
extends through life. The criticism of lack of in- 
dependence, self-reliance, etc., is being corrected. 
Co-operation between kindergartners and grades is 
necessary. 

Conclusions :-— 

1. No one should be permitted to engage in 
kindergarten work unless she has the equivalent of 
a high school, regular four-years’ course beyond the 
ninth grade and a two-year’s training in kindergarten 
work. Still better if some of the college graduates 
would come in the same as they are doing in the 
grades. 

2. There is too much conservatism, unwilling- 
ness to believe anything has been discovered since 
Froebel died—-slavery to Froebelian system. 

3. Too many physically weak are attracted to 
the kindergarten because of its half-day of service. 

4. Too little interest in education as a whole. 

5. More independence is needed—not afraid to 
speak their minds against those who say, “stand 

ag Kindergarten age from four to six. 

?. There should be a kindergarten in every 
school system. 

8. Interest educated people for more money. 

9. Two sessions not same length as primary, one 
half the children jn the morning and the other half 
in the afternoon, thus giving more time to do real 
kindergarten work. 

10. Greater co-operation between kindergarten 
and grade. 

11. More attention given to hygiene, manual 
training, and some of the advanced work. It seems 
doubtful whether it is wise to try much basket 
weaving, raflia work, or cooking. 

Last, but by no means least, the kindergartners 
are not doing their duty unless they visit the parents, 
thus becoming acquainted with the home surround- 
ings, and also there must be mother’s meetings in 
order that the mothers may come into sympathy 
with the kindergarten work. Thus and thus only 
can the kindergarten fulfill its mission. 

For the accomplishment of the last much, if not 
most, will depend on the attitude of the superin- 
tendent in giving the kindergarten teacher freedom 
of action. Let us see that our part is performed. 


A MEMORIAL OF LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


[Continued from page 315.) 


Emersor, Carlyle, Thackeray, George Eliot, and Char- 
lotte Bronte. I read no modern poetry; it seems poor 
stuff when one can have the best of the old writers. St. 
Nicholas und Harper’s are my favorite magazines. 

I dislike to receive strangers who come out of mere 
curiosity, as some hundreds do, forgetting that an author 
has any right to privacy. Autograph letters I do not 
answer, nor half the requests for money, and advice upon 
every subject, from “Whom sha!] I marry?” to “Ought I 
to wear a bustle?” Manuscripts I have no time to read, 
and “gueh” is very distasteful to me. 

Please give my regards to the young people, and thank 
them for their interest in the little books. 

Yours truly, ¢ 


L. M. Alcott. 


A seng--“Some Sweet Day.”—Gospel hymns. 

A talk--“Miss Alcott’s Literary Friends” (Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thecdore Parker, Thoreau, etc.). 

A recitation—“Thoreau’s Flute.” 


We sighing said: “Our Pan is dead, 
Hig pipe hangs mute beside the river; 
Around it wistful sunbeams quiver, 

But Music’s airy voice ig fled. 

Spring mourns as for untimely frost, 
The blue bird chants a requiem, 

The willow blossom waits for him,— 

The genius of the wood is Jost.” 


Then from the flute untouched by hands 
There came a low harmonious breath, 
“For such as he there is no death; 

His life the eternal life commands; 


Above man’s aims his nature rose, 
The wisdom of a just content 
Made one small spot a continent, 

And turned to poetry life’s prose. 


“Haunting the hills, the stream, the wild, 
Swallow and aster, lake and pine, 
To him grew human or divine,— 
Fit mates for this large-hearted child. 
Suck homage Nature ne’er forgets, 
And yearly on the coverlid 
*’Neath which her darling lieth hid 
Will write his name in violets.” 
—Louisa M. Alcott. 


A book review of “Little Women.” 

A select reading—“Trials of an Author.”—From “Jo’s 
Boys,” pages 49-54, 

An essay—-Compare Miss Alcott with Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, Mrs. Burnett, and other writers of juvenile lit- 
erature. 

Music—-“America.” 

A book review of “‘Moods.”’ 

An impersonation of “Laurie.” 

A talk—Characteristics of Miss Alcott’s Heroines. 

A recitation—-“Little Women.” 


Four little chests all in a row, 
Dim with dust and worn by time, 

All fashioned and filled long ago 
By children now in their prime. 

Four little keys hang side by side, 
With faded ribbons, brave and gay 

When fastened there with childish pride, 
Long ago on a rainy day. 

Four little names, one on each lid, 
Carved out by a boyish hand; 

And underneath there Heth hid 
Histories of the happy band 

Once playing there, and pausing oft 
To hear the sweet refrain 

That came and went on the roof aloft 
In the falling summer rain. 


* * * 


Four little chests all in a row, 
Dim with dust and worn with time; 
Four women, taught by weal and woe, 
To love and labor in their prime; 
Four sisters parted for an hour,— 
None lost, one only gone before, 
Made by love’s immortal power, 
Nearest and dearest evérmore. 
Oh! when those hidden stores of ours 
Lie open to the Father’s sight,— 
May they be rich in golden hours, 
Deeds that show fairer for the light, 
Deeds whose brave music long shall ring 
Like a spirit-stirring strain, " 
Souls that shall gladly soar and sing 
In the long sunshine after rain. 


Just Published 


BOYNTON’S 
SCHOOL 


CIVICS 


By FRANK DAVID BOYNTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A simple, straightforward story of the 
origin and development of government in 
general and of our own government in par- 
ticular, told in language easily comprehen- 
sible to pupils of grammar-school and 
high-school age, 

But it is much more than an historical 
account of the mere form of our government. 
It sees always the vital principle animating 
the form, and presents not only the theory 
of our political institutions but also their 
actual working; not merely our written con- 
stitution, but those great ahd vital unwritten 
principles as well. In this respect the book 
is unique among secondary-school texts. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


A song—‘“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

A select reading—L. M. Alcott, in “Suffrage Work.” 
(rom Woman’s Journal, August 2, 1890.) 

An impersonation—“The Old Fashioned Girl.” 

A reading-—-“'Tom’s Engagement.” ‘“Jo’s Boys,” pages 
170 to 178. 

An oration—‘We crown her our queen.” (To contain 
tributes to her work as teacher, nurse, author; her views 
of life; the place she has won in the hearts of little 
women, etc.) 

[The entertainment can be closed by an evening recep- 
tion given by Aunt Jo’s Little Men and Little Women. 
At the banquet let the principal characters of the books 
be represented in costume.] 
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A HISTORY SYLLABUS x SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Cloth. 375 pages. $1.20, net 


Outlining the four years’ course in history recommended by the Committee of Seven of 
the American Historical Association. Prepared by a Special Committee of the New England 
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Reprinted from “A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools” in pamphlet form for pupils’ use: 
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THE APPLETON SGHOOL BOOKS 
THE CULTURE READERS 


EVWVBODYING THE NATURAL METHOD IN 

READING. By E. Kenyon-Warner. Pd. 

D. BOOK ONE—PRIMER. BOOK TWO. 

Edited By Jenny B. Merritt, Pd'D. Now ready. 

Each 30 cents. Teacher’s Manual Supplied. 
Metuopv — The development of a vocabulary in 
exact sequence, Logical use of phonic elements 
in both analysis and synthesis. Susyecr Mat- 
rer— Unlike all other method and phonic 
readers. The Best Children’s Literature only is 
used. 


ARITHMETICS 


By J. W. A. Youne, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
the Pedagogy of Mathematics, University of Chicago, 
and Lampert L. Jackson, A.M., Head of Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, State Normal School, Brock- 
port, N. Y. 


Now Ready. — 
BOOK ONE. For third and fourth years. 35 cents 
BOOK TWO. For fifth and sixth years. 40 cents. 


The practical side of arithmetic. Principles 
taught through problems drawn from everyday 
life. Steps, not spirals. 


(BOOK THREE READY SCON.) 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE. Studies in Health 
and How to Preserve It. By Witt1am O. Krouy, 
Ph.D. Price, 35 cents. 


GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE. By Wittiam 
O. Kroun, Ph.D. Price, 60 cents. 


For children to learn how to be healthy, and how 
to remain healthy by right living. Just adopted 
by the States of Virginia and Tennesee. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


PIONEERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. By 
Charles A. McMurry. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, 40 cents. ; 
Particularly interesting at the present time to teachers 

of intermediate srades is “Pioneers of the Mississippi 
Valley,” the second of a series of three volumes of 
American History Stories. This book hegins with the 
simple but thrilling biographies of such men of prowess 
and courage as Joliet, Marquette, and La Salle on the 
upper lakes; and each step of exploration and coloniza- 
tion between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico is 
treated in the sume spirited way. 

Volume one of the same series, “Pioneers on Land and 
Sea,” treate of such dramatic and spectacular heroes as 
Walter Raleigh, Champlain, John Smith, and Ponce De 
Leon, whése careers read like extravagant romances. 
But as these narratives are based on the most trust- 
worthy historical documents the books are as reliable as 
entertaining. “Pioneers cf the Rocky Mountains and 
the West” contains many illustrations from photographs 
and accurate maps. The history and biography of this 
great region suggests many important topics in natural 
ecience—the varied vegetable and animal products; the 
geology of springs, soils, rivers, and mountains; seasons 
ond winds; the machinery and instruments used in 
bringing to light the agricultural, mineral, and commer- 
cial riches of this wonderland of America. 


THE ART-LITERATURE READERS. Book One. By 
Eulalie Osgood Groyer. Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer, 
and Grover. Beautifully bound in cloth. Duotype 
illustrations. 112 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

We have already spoken in high praise of the series 
in our notice of the Primer. 
duotype process are beautiful. There are forty-one re- 
productions of masterpieces of interest to children, but 
the best feature of the beok is the abundance of reading 
matter and its adaptation to the tastes and 
interests of children of the upper first grade. 
It is not a repet'tion of what has appeared in 
other primers and_ First Readers, as is so 
often the case, nor is it so like what is to be found else- 
where as in seem the same. The book is surpassingly 
heautiful, and every way attractive. 


PRINCE HENRY’S SAILOR BOY. By Otto Von 
Bruneck. Translated and adapted by Mary J. Safford. 
Illustrated hy George Alfred Williams. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co, Cloth. 12mo. 293 pp. Price, $1.59. 
A tale of life in the German navy. Claus Erichsen is 

picked up in the Baltie Sea by Prince Henry, who is 

yachting in those waters. The Prince befriends the 
hoy, and places him on a training ship. From there he 
passes to a man-of-war, and goes with the ship to Japan, 


The illustrations by the © 


China, Africa, and other quarters of the world, has a few 
troubles, but many more jolly adventures, and finally is 
commissioned as an officer. The duties, perils, fun, and 
one on of the boy in the German navy are faithfully de- 
scr 


STORIES OF DISCOVERY. Told by Discoverers. 
Edited by Edward Everett Hale. A _ collection of 
stories for boys and girls. New and beautifully il- 
lustrated edition. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

STORIES OF ADVENTURE. Told by Adventurers. 
Edited by. Edward Everett Hale. A _ collection of 
stories for boys and girls. New and beautifully il- 
lustrated edition. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

Boston: Tittle, Brown & Co. 

No Amorican has had a keener appreciation of the 
tastes of boys and girls than has Dr. Hale. He has 
loved them always, has entered into their view of life, 
has appreciated the zest with which they revel in dis- 
covery and adventure. These two books, always fa- 
vorites, have been made still more attractive and useful 
by a series of portraits and pictures reproduced from il- 
lustrations in early editions of voyages and biographies. 
The great value of the books, however, consists in the 
fact that Dr. Hale wisely allowed the Discoverers and 
Adventurers to tell their stories tc the children who read 
these hooks, selecting the really essential portions of the 
original narratives, and illuminating them for youthful 
minds by explanations and comments of his own. 
DODGR’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By Richard 

Flwo.d Dodge, Teachers’ College. Part I., Home 

Geography. Part II., World Relations and the Con- 

tirents. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 

$x10. 231 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The pictures are the first striking feature of this new 
candidate for the favor of the geographers. They are 
admirably printed; they have been selected with special 
regard to their appropriateness to the text; they are en- 
tirely new individually and largely as a class; they can- 
not fail to be of great interest to every child. The relief, 
eurface. and production maps are remarkably well made, 
while slignt attempt is made to magnify political geog- 
raphy either in text or maps. 

The author is one of the best known specialists in 
geography in the country. He has devoted himself to 
this phase of scholarship and education. Although but 
thirty-six years of age, he has studied the sc‘ence of 
geography and the art of teaching it more extensively 
and intensively than almost any cther man in the coun. 
try, and has been teaching the subject and writ'ng upon 
it for tenchers and schools for ten years and more. 
This is the first time that he has really entered this 
field hernically and adequately. The best feature of the 
peok is the “Suggestions for Review.” They are sug- 
gestions rather than questiors; they are suggestions 
that eannot be met by merely finding some paragraph 
or sentence immediately preceding. They make it indis- 
pencable for beth pupil and teacher to think, to know 
something not in this book. 

The one position which the author takes with 
which issue will be taken by many is his purpose, so 
far as possible, to eliminate all facts and topics that are 
not earth-determined or earth-influenced., 

In the Home Geography the text can be mate 


personal to every child. The point of depart- 
ure is the child in h‘s home, and the subjects 
taken up are successively those that require a 


broader and more impersonal point of view. The pur- 
pose ‘s to show the relation of the punil to all parts of 
his owr country, and thereby to emphasize tho in‘er- 
dependence of people commercially and industrially. 
‘here iz a treatment of factors that must be understood 
by the nupi] in order that he may appreciate his rela- 
tion to the world as a whole. The interdependence of 
nations is hrought out. By continually bringing out the 
relation between occupation and the manner of life and 
climate and the physical features, the physical side of 
geogruphy is given due attention for beginning pupils. 
The aim is constantly to develop a need in the punil’s 
mind fur the next topic to be taken up, ©o that there 
is no arbitrary jump frem topic to topic or from 
book te book. 

Some topics are omitted that tradition and conserva- 
tism have hitherto included in primary geographies. 

The topic Government is included only in so far as it 
is a geographical factor; the need for government rather 
than the form is b-ought out. Latitude and longitude 
are not included in this book, though the use of latitude 
and longitnde linés in telling direction is inc’uded. 
Satistics have not been given to any great extent. Zones 
have not been mentioned, as “heat belts” take their place. 


RUSSIAN LIFE AND SOCIETY. As seen in 1866-7 by 
Appleton and Longfellow. two young travelers from 
the United States. By Nathan App’eton, author of 
“Flarvari College During the War.” 237 Atlantic 
avenue, Boston: Wocd & Co. Tilustrated. 
950 np. Russian blue and gold. Price, $1. 
A graphic and disinterested view of Russia, and it 

comes at a time when such an account has unusual in- 

terest. Captain Nathan Apnleton went through Russia 
twice, once with the son of Henry W. Longfellow and 
once with General N. P. Banks. Captain Appleton is an 
accomplished traveler and fascinating writer of de- 
seriptive English, and is widely known as the promo‘er 
of the Panama canal. The acocunt is sketchy, vivacious, 
froticsome, describing in letters home, all phases of gay 
life met in travel and social intercourse in the upper 
classes of Russia, including pastimes of interest to lovers 
of vachtirg, horse racing, skating and dancing. with the 
inevitable subjugation to the fascinations of the fair 
princesses, two of whom may be seen in the picture 

“Christmas Shopping at St. Petersburg.” The customs 

of the country at the skating clubs, balls, diplomatic 

dinners, and other social events among the nobility of 

St. Petersburg and Moscow .are minutely described. 

The narrative links reminiscences in a sparkling chain 

of sketches strung on a many-stranded thread of unex- 


pected coincidence, involving a long roll of men and 
women prominent in the sccial, commercial, political, 
and military world for the past thirty years. The rela- 
tions hetween Russia and the United States with points 
in common, and mutual evidences of distinguished con- 
sideration form the closing chapter of this unique and 
remarkable production, giving both sides of a foreign 
correspondence impossible to be reproduced in any 
other traveler’s experience. Thirty-one pictures illus- 
trate the different phases of Russian life. 


THE CULTURE READERS. Embodying the Naturai 
Mcthod ip Reading. By Ellen BE. Kenyon-Warver, Ph. 
D. Book One. Primer. Edited by Jennie B. Merrill, 
Ph. D. Ethical theme—Mother Love. Cloth. 124 
pp. Frice, 30 cents. Book Two. Same author, eiitor, 
and puhlisher. Ethical theme—Industry. 124 pp. 
Price. 30 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

By the Natural Method Mrs. Warner includes “from 
the whole to its parts, from the concrete to the abstract, 
from the known to the unknown.” She attempts to make 
a series uf Readers by adherence to these three old-time 
pedagogical generalizations, For instance, she presents 
an entire composition from familiar child literature; 
compares this with other such forms showing resem- . 
blances, identities, and differences, gathering an initial 
vocabulary of printed words; presents subjects of in- 
trinsic thought familiar to the child; teaches word an- 
alysis; haces all selections of Primer upon nursery lore 
and stories well known to the children orally. 

The appeal in the First Reader is to the solf-activity 
of the child, who attacks the text himeelf, finds the difti- 
culties, and asks for help. There is sharp different'on 
between reading and word study. There is much read- 
ing material, the pictures are abundant and attractive, 
and in every way the books are beautiful and valuab‘e., 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. Pocket Edition. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 
Amoug the latest additions to this delightful series of 

classics are the following: “The Letters of Lord Ches- 

terfield,” “Tho Essays of Joseph Addison,” “Sheridan’s 

Comedies,” “The Hundred Best English Poems,” 

“Songs from the Dramatists.” Printed upon good paper, 

in a clear large type, these Jittle volumes are worth 

many times the price set upon them to those who vaiue 
reading the best literature, especially during the odd mo- 
ments that occur in every man’s life. 


SNOWLAND FOLK, THE ESKIMOS, BEARS, DOGS, 
MUSK OXEN. By Robert E. Peary. Illustrated by 
engravings of photographs by Commander Peary, and 
of drawings by Albert Operti. New York: Frederick 
A Stokes Company. Cloth, Illuminated cover. 
Price, $1.26. 

This is as heautiful a book as the holidays are likely 
to produce and it is as instructive as though it was not 
heautiful and as attractive as though it was silly. No 
man knows more of the Snowland than does Captain 
Peary; in few men in the world is there a greater or 
more universal interest than in him, hence the fascina- 
tion of this bork at this season. The pictures are the 
best children‘s illustrations of the snow world that have 
appeared. The stories are told in a fairy-like way to 
eatch the eve and ear of children. Note the names of the 
chapters, ‘“Nalegaksoak, the King,’ “The Story of a 
Guidon,” “Kocdlockioo and the White Owl,” “Ahngood- 
100 and the Musk Calf,” “Kyoahpadu, the Angakok.” 


THE GOLLIWOGGS IN HOLLAND. By Florence K. 
Uptun. Verses by Bertha Upton. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Illuminated cover. Illustrated in 
color. Price, 1.50, net. Postage, 14 cents. 

If you know the other Golliwogg books—-enrough said. 
if not, no description will be adeouate. Th'‘s is the 
eighth Christmas season that a G-ll wogg book h°s been 
in the Santa Claus pack, and there has never been one 
that was as absurdly fetching as is this, nor one that gave 
as adequate, satisfactory, and delightful a view of a 
country. Despite the abso'utely irresistible fun on 
every page ard in every stanza, there is nowhere that 
one can, in the same space, get so complete an idea of 
the customs, habits, and occupations of Hoiland as here. 


FAVORITE GREFK MYTHS. By Lilian Stoughton 
Hyde. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 233 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

In kinding, paper. and type the book is unuzwual'y we'l 
made, while the full-page illustrations of the Greck 
heroes in action and in pose are genuinely art'stic. The 
myths are the most famous of the clavsic ta’es of Greck 
traditions giving all that even a scholar needs to have 
of this phase of literature, ‘ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

‘* Faith and Praise.” (Sacred Cantata.) By John A. West. Chicago: 
Clayton F. Summy Company. 

‘ Denslow’s Scarecrow and the Tin-Man and Other Stories.” Price, 
$1.25. New York: G. W. Dillingham Company. 

‘*Dames and Daughters of the French Court.” By Geraldine 
Brooks. Price, $1.50. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

** Cyr’s Graded Art Readers.” (Book Two.) By E. M. Cyr. Price, 
35 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Type Studies from United States Geography.” By Charles A. Mc- 
Murry. Price, 50 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘** A History of Education.” By F.V.N. Painter. Price, $1.20,.— 
** Thomas Platter and the Educational Renajssance.” Price, $1.20.—— 
** Students’ Laboratory Manual of Physical Geography.” By Albert 
Percy Brigham. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

** Los Puritanos y Otios Cuentos.”” By W.T. Faulkner. New York: 
Wm. R. Jenkins. 


Further India.”’ By D.G. Hogarth. Price, $1.35.—*“ Snowland 
Folk.” By Robert E. Peary. Price, $1.20.— “Count Tolstoy on the 
War Between Russia and Japan.” Price, 50 cents. New York: 


“The Riverside Graded Song Book.” (Part one.) By W. M. Law- 
rence. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, J 
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For the 
Dyspeptic 


Half a teaspoon of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass of 
water after meals gives perfect digestion. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures 
nervous and sick headache, the sense 
of oppression, distress and that 
“all gone” feeling. It reaches forms 
of Dyspepsia and Nervous troubles 
that no other medicine seems to touch. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumroko CHemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hengive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 11: New England Associat’on 
of Scheol Superintendents at Boston. 
Secretary, A. C. Thompson, Wakefield. 

November 18-19: Annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Association of Academy 
Teachers, Tilton. 

November 25: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

November 25: Massachusetts Council of 
Education, Boston. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

December 27-28-29, 1904: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 


President, W. Collom Cook, Mount 
Holly. Secretary, Lewis W. Wooley, 
Trenton. 


Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 26-30: National Federaticn ct 


Commercial Teachers, Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Robert C. Spencer, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


December 27-29: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lansing. President, 
Professor S. FP. Laird, Ypsilanti; secre- 
tary, Superintendent E. D. Palmer, West 
Bay city. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Milwaukee. 

December 29-30-31: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Secretary, R. J. Tighe, Asheville, N. C. 

February 21-23: Department of Superin- 
tendence N. F&. A., Milwaukee, begin- 
ning at 10 a. m. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. Immediately after the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Morrison as state super- 
intendent of public instruction Miss Har- 
ricet L. Huntress was notified by telegraph 
of her appointment as clerk, a position 
which she has held under several superin- 
tendents. 

PEMBROKE. The new building in 
which Fembroke Academy will continue 
its work was dedicated on November 3 
with appropriate exercises, including an 
address by President Tucker of Dart- 
mouth College. The school is nearly a 
century old, and has bad an honorable 
history. By his will, dated January 15, 
1818, Dr. Abel Blanchard, after making 
bequests to friends, left the residue of his 
property, about $2,500, to found a “public 


school or academy in Pembroke,” and 
Pembroke Academy was incorporated on 
June 25 of the same year. The people of 
the town raised the funds to erect a schiool 
building, the foundation of which was laid 
in October, 1818, and which was dedica‘ed 
May 25, 1819. The school was opened 
under the instruction of the Rev. Amos 
W. Burnham and Miss Frances Newell, 
with an attendance of forty-eight stu- 
dents. The first building was enlarged in 
1841, and in 1866 remodeled and fiited up 
with modern furniture. It was destroyed 
by firein June, 1900. The principal is 
Professor Homer F. Northrop. 


NEW LONDON. There is much rejo‘c- 
ing among the faculty and students and 
also among the friends at large of Colby 
Academy. Several years ago the academy 
accumulated a debt of more than $60,000. 
During the past few years a committee 
has been raising the money to liquidate 
the debt. Some time ago Mrs. James B. 
Colgate of New York city, a_ lifelong 
friend of the school, offered to give dollar 
for dollar on all the money the ccommit‘ee 
could raise until the entire amount of the 
debt was raised. The committee an- 
nounced November 1 that enough money 
had been raised to wipe out the debt. 


VERMONT. 


RUTLAND. The fifty-fifth annual 
convention of the Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in Rutland Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23. This was by far the 
largest assembly of teachers ever held in 
Vermont, 610 teachers took out member- 
ship tickets. and several did not register. 
At St. Johnsbury last year the registra- 
tion was 500. 

An unusually attractive program was 
presented. 

Thursday afternoon—Address of wel- 
come, by the chairman of the Rutland 
school board: response, Principal N. J. 
Whitehill, White River Junction; presi- 
dent’s address, Principal N. J. Whitehill; 
appointment of committees; address, 
“Modern Views on the Teaching of Arith- 
metic.” by Professor David E. Smith, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

Thursday evening—The Baptist church 
was filled and many could not gain en- 
trance to hear the illustrated lecture on 
“The Ministry of Birds,’ by Rev. Will‘iam 
R. Lord, Rockland, Mass. After this ad- 
dress the local teachers gave a reception 
in Grand Army hall te all the visiting 
lady teachers. This was a great success, 
and very largely attended, over 400 teach- 
ers being present. While a reception was 
being given to the lady teachers the 
schoclmasters of the state held their an- 
nual banquet at the Bardwell. 

Friday morning—Address, “Edneation 
and Life,” by Principal John G. Thomp- 
son, State Normal school, Fitchburg, 
Mass. Directly after the address the con- 
vention resolved itself into departments 
of music, drawing end art, and reading. 
The conferences in these departments 
were held at the same time in different 
places. 

The programs of the conferences are as 
follows: Music—Chairman, Miss Helen 
Hibbard, supervisor of music in Vermiont 
State Normal schools; 1. “The Spec- 
ial Preparation of the Special Teacher,” 
Mrs. Minnie Allen, Barre; 2. “Voice- 
Training in the Public Schoo's, 
Miss Elizabeth Holmes, Burling- 
ton; 3. “Literature in Connection 
with Music,” Miss Sarah Palmer, John- 
son: 4. “The Use and Abuse of Rote 
Singing,’ H. W. Downs, Perningtor; 5. 
(a) “Music in High Schools,” Miss E. J. 
Gregg, Brattleboro; (b) “High School 
Music.” Mrs. Alberta Wileon, Middlebury: 
(c) “High School Musie—Its Difficulties— 
Its Advantages,” Miss Anna Phinney, Rut- 
land; 6. “Talk on Teaching Music,” Mrs. 
Walter Howard, Middlebury. 

Drawing and Art—Chairman, Mies Alice 
L. Rand, teacher of drawing in Rutland 
city schools. “Color as Taught in the 
Publie Schools,” Miss Edith Nichols, St. 
Johnsbury; “Object Drawing and Pose 
Drawing,” Miss Mary Stickney, supervisor 
of drawing, Boston, Mass.; ‘“Design— 
Structural and Decorative,’’ Miss Bertha 
Smith, Proctor; “Landseape Drawing and 
Composition,’”’ Miss Mary Bakcr, Bellows 
Falls. 

Reading--Chairman, Hon. Walter 
Ranger, state superintendent of educa- 
tion. 1. “Aims in Teaching Reading’; 
2. “Learning to Read”; 3. “Methods of 
Teaching Reading’; 4. “The Use of 
Phonics in Teaching Reading’; 5. “Helps 
in Teaching Reading’; 6., “Suggestions 
on Teaching Reading in the Upper 
Grades”; 7. “Expression in ReaGing”; 8. 
“Correlation of Reading and other School 
Subjects”; 9. questions. 


Friday afternoon—Address, “The Work 
and the Worker,” Charles S. Chapin, prin- 
cipal of the State Normal school, Provi- 
dence, R. I. After this address the con- 
vention again resolved itself into depart- 
ments of history, grade conferences, and 
secondary English. The following is the 
program :— 

History—Chairman, Principal H. K. 
Whittaker, Brattleboro. 1. “What shall 
be the purpose in teaching history?’ 2. 
(a) ‘“‘What work shall be done below the 
high school?” (b) “A Good Outline’; 3. 
“Correlation of History and Geography”; 
4, questions. 

Grade Conferences-—Chairman, C. H. 
Dempsey, superintendent of St. Jchnsbury 
schools. Grades I. to IIl.—‘‘Busy Work, 
Manual Occupations and Games”; (a) 
What kinds of seat work are most helpful 
to progress in regular studies? (b) Which, 
develop the child’s mental powers most 
effectually? (c) Profitable and unprofitable 
games. Grades IV. and V.—‘Physical 
Training for School Children’: (a) 
General care of pupils’ health; (b) Bad 
habits and tendencies to be corrected; (cv 
School gymnastics and supervision of out- 
door games. Grades VI. and VII.—‘‘Tha 
Teaching »f Geography”: (a) Ends to be 


sought; (bh) Important and unimportant 
parts of geography; (c) Laboratory 
methods and objective work. Grades 


VIII. and IX.—‘Good Oral Reading in 
Upper Grades’: (a) How can we secure 
good articulation, inflection, emphas’s, 
tone-quality, pitch, ete? (b) How to over- 
come iiffidence self-consciousness; 
(c) Appreciation of good literature; its 
systematic study. 

Secondary English—Chairman, Princi- 
pal Isaac Thomas, Edmunds high school, 
Burlington General subject: “The 
Teaching of English in the Secondary 
Schools’; “The Preblem Stated,” Princi- 
pal Isaac Thomas, Burlington: “The Lit- 
erature Side of the Teaching of English,” 
Principal J. E. Colburn, Burr and Burton 
Seminary, Manchester: “The Composition 
Side of Teaching English,” Miss Effie 
Moore, teacher of English, Edmunds high 
school, Burlington; “The Value of Trans- 
lation in the Teaching of English,” Pr'n- 
cipal D. Y. Comstock, St. Johnsbury 
Academy; ‘“‘The Value of Mathemattics in 
the Teaching of English,” Principal Isaac 
Thomas, Burlington. 

Friday evening in the Baptist church 
Address, ““Dwarfing Childhood by Te2ch- 
ing,’’ James L. Hughes, chief inspector of 
schools, ‘Toronto, Canada. 

Saturday morring—Address, ‘Some 
Suggestions on the Teaching of English 
in Elementary Schcols,” Principal Charles 
S. Chapin, Providence, R. I.; address, 
“The Value of Play in Education,” Bertha 
M. McConkey, superintendent primary 
schools, Springfield, Mass. The following 
oftcers were elected: President, Princi- 
pal W. A. Beebe, Morrisville; vice-presi- 
dent, Principal C. H. Willey. Hardwick; 
secretary, Principal E. G. Ham, Randolph; 
treasurer, Principal E. M. Roscce, Spring- 
field; executive committee, Principal W. 
P. Abhott, Proctor; Superintendent C. H. 
Dempsey, St. Johnsbury; Principal H. K. 
Whittaker, Brattleboro. 

‘Committee on school laws—Superin- 
tendent O. D. Mathewson, Barre; Princi- 
pal D. Y. Comstock, St. Johnsbury; Su- 
perintendent B. E. Merriam, Bellows 
Falls. 

Auditing committee—Principal John L. 
Alger, Johnson; Principal Isaac Thomas, 
Burlington; Principal Warren J. Fisher, 
Windsor. An executive council was also 
created to be compcsed of all the ex-presi- 
dents teaching in the state. 

The annual banquet of the Vermont 
schoolmasters was held at the Bardwell! 
October 21. There were seventy-five pres- 
ent. Principal W. P. Abbott of Proctor 
acted as toastmaster. The address of the 
evening was given by Professor C. B. 
Wright of Middlebury College, on “The 
Schoolmaster in Jiterature.” Informal 
toasts were responded to by State Super- 
intendent of Education Walter E. Ranger, 
Principal Tuttle of the Bellows Falls high 
school, Principal C. H. Dunton of the 
Troy Conference Academy, Principai 
Kempton of Bakersfield,-Lyman Alien of 
the Normal schoc] at North Adams, Mass.. 
A. H. Kenerson, Breston. The following 
officers were elected: President, Princi- 
pal H. Morrill, Randolph Normal 
echoul; secretary and treasurer, Principal 
W. H. Botsford, Bristol; executive com- 
mittee, Principal W. P. Abbott, Proctor; 
Principal H. K. Whittaker, Bellows Falls; 
Principal C. F. Prior, Fair Haven. 

MONTPELIER. Walter BE. Ranger has 
been re-elected state stiperintendent of 
education by the state legislature now in 
session. 

A bill is now before the state legislature 
to increase the salary of the state super- 


intendent of education from 
$3,000. 


$2,000 to 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The fifty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the Norfolk County Teachers’ 
Association was held in Rogers building, 
Institute of Technology, November 4. 
These officers were elected: President, W. 
E. Severance, Braintree; vice-presidents, 
Miss Ellen S. Baker, Brookline; F. E. 
Parlin, Quincy; H. W. Loker, Needham; 
councilors, G. I. Aldrich, Brookline; I. H 
Gamwell, Franklin; James H. Pringle, 
Sharon; Miss Marion J. Wendell, Ded- 
ham; secretary, Miss Annie L. Bird, Wal- 
pole; treasurer, Joseph Be'cher, 
dolph. 

PITTSFIELD. The thirty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Berkshire County 
Teachers’ Association was held at the 
high school building November 4, an un- 
usually large number of teachers and su- 
perintendents being present. The morn- 
ing session opened at 9.30 o’clock with de- 
votional exercises, which consisted of a 
vocal solo by Charles F. Smith of Pitts- 
field, a song by the pupils in the seven'h 
grade of the Redfield school, Pittsfield, 
and prayer by the Rev. J. W. Thompson 
of Cheshire. 

Superintendent H. L. Allen of Dalton 
presided at the general exercises, and 
after the devotional exercises delivered 
an address on “Some Tendencies.” Su- 
perintendent I. Freeman Hall of North 
Adams spoke to all the teachers below the 
high school on “The Classification and 
Promotion of Pupils.” Mr. Hall had made 
a special study of this subject and he 
spoke largely from experience. 

In the primary section Miss Bertha M. 
McCcnkey, supervisor of the primary 
grades in Springfield, spoke upon the 
“Value of Play in Education,” and F. F. 
Murdock of North Adams spoke upon 
“The Progression of Arithmetic in the 
Primary Grades.” These speakers com- 
manded very close attention of the 
teachers. 

In the grammar section M. A. Arnold 
of Adams occupied one period in consid- 
ering the subject, “Some of Our Duties,” 
and Miss Nellie B. Allen of the Fitchburg 
Normal school followed ina talk on 
“Some Geographical Lessons from the 
War in the East.” The grammar teachers 
found these talks very instructive. 

Two of the speakers in the high schiool 
section were unavoidably absent, but W. 
D. Goodwin, principal of the Pittsfield 
high school, gave a very interesting ad- 
dress on “The Commercial Course in the 
High School,” which ‘was followed by a 
discussion. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
business meeting, at which resolutions 
were adopted and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, H. L. Allen, Dalton; first vice-presi- 
dent, C. E. Bennett, Pittsfield; second 
vice-president, F. B. VanOrnum, Clarks- 
burg; treasurer, F. A. Bagnall, Adams; 
secretary, L. M. Rowland, Lenox; execu- 
tive committee, Preston Barr, Lee; A. F. 
Howes, Sheffield; C. A. Adams, Adams; 
J. A. Ayer, Stockbridge; M. M. Thomas, 
North Adams; Mrs. M. E. Couch, North 
Adams; Miss H. L. Blinn, Pittsfield. 

William C. Bates, superintendent of 
schools, Fall River, addressed all the 
teachers on “Right Management,” and Dr. 
Winship followed with an address on 
“The True Teacher.” Both speakers com- 
manded the closest attention of the au- 
dience. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCF. The forty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Col- 
leges in New England convened at Brown 
University November 3. Among the more 
prominent delegates present were: Pre:i- 
dent Charles W. Eliot and Professor Her- 
bert W. Smyth of Harvard; President Ar- 
thur T. Hadley of Yale; Professor Wil- 
liam H. P Faunce and Professor George 
G. Wilson of Brown; President Henry 
Hopkins of Williams; President Georg” 
Harris of Amherst; President William J. 
Tucker of Dartmouth. Other colleges rep- 
resented were: Clark University, Trin'‘ty, 
Wesleyan, Tufts, Boston, Bowdoin, Ver- 
mont, and Middlebury. At the close of 
the evening’s session President and Mrs. 
Faunce received the members of the asso- 
ciation in the Administration building. 


SHEET MUSIC Latest N. Y. Successes — Polly 
Prim—Blue Bell—Anona— Soko — Navajo—Tessie - 
Laughing Water — Hiawatha — The Gondolier - 
Always in the Way — Message of the Violets — post- 
aid, 20c. each—6 FOR $1. Address, ALBERT 


ROOKS, Box 9, Station L., New York. 
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The meetings were continued through 
Friday. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Jonathan H. Butler died 
at his home in New York October 29. 
Mr. Butler had been ill for several years, 
put he continued until a few weeks ago 
at his business. He was one of the or- 
ganizers, with General G. H. McKibbin of 
the Globe School Book Company. 

Mr. Butler was born in Northampton, 
Mass., in 1839, He was a graduate of Wi1- 
liams College. Hesoonafter went to Phila- 
delphia in business, where he helped to or- 
ganize the BE. H. Butler company, pub- 
lishers of school books, which afterwards 
became the Butler, White & Butler Com- 
pany. This firm was subsequently bought 
out by Taintor Brothers & Co., which was 
finally purchased by Sheldon & Co. His 
remains were taken to Northampton, 
where interment tcok place. 


\ 


NEW JERSEY. 


ELIZABETH. The board of education 
has just finished revising the rules goy- 
erning the scheols. The following are 
some of the changes made:—- 

Organization— Superintendent elected 
for a term of seven years. Secretary 
elected for a term of five vears. -Medical 
inspector elected yearly. Committee on 
attendance appointed to direct the chief 
attendance officer in the performance of 
his duties. 

Appointments—An accredited list of 
teachers to be kept by the superintendent, 
who is expected to recommend suitable 
persons to fill vacancies which may arise. 
reachers to be employed for a term of 
five months, at the end of which time, if 
the work is satisfactory, teacher is to be 
given permanent positicn. If the work 
is unsatisfactory’ teacher to be dropped. 


If the teacher’s work gives promise of ul-: 


timate suceess, the teacher to be per- 
mitted to continne until the end of the 
year and then either given permanent 
place or dropped. Those given permanent 
positions are never re-elected, but hold 
came during efficiency. 

Salaries—-Salaries have been graded 
with regular increase of from $25 to $75 
yearly fer six years. Every teacher re- 
ceiving a mark of eighty per cent. from 
principal and superintendent is entitled to 
regular increase. 

Certificates—Certificates granted by 
board of city examiners. This board also 
cxamines for admission to high school 
and Normal training class, and miay ac- 
cept satisfactory evidence of work com- 
pleted in other schools. Certificates are 
of three grades: (1) Professional certifi- 
eate is granted in accordance with rules 
of state board of education; (2) high 
schooit grade, granted tc those hold'ng 
state certificate; (3) grammar and pri- 
mary certificates, granted to these passing 
psychology, science of education, drawing, 
and subjects required for a first-grade 
county certificate. Applicants for princi- 
palships must hold professional] state cer- 
tificate and must be able to prove past 
efficiency. 


NORTHWESTERN. 


WASHINGTON. 

Edwin Twitmyer has taken the Belling- 
ham high school. This is one of tha 
streaks of good luck fer which the city of 
the north of Washington is noted. ’ 

Superintendent W. J. Hughes has taken 
the joint superintendency of Bellingham 
and Fair Haven. 

North Yakima has a new superintend- 
ent in W. F. F. Seleck and a new high 
school principal in J. R. M. Berry. 

Seattle has an assist&nt superintendent, 
W. C. James, who comes from the Middle 
ve as does the new high school princi- 
pal. 

Tacoma has a supervisor of primary 
schocls, Emma 8S. Wright of Everett, one 
of the most progressive educators on the 
coast. 

SOUTHWESTERN. 
COLORADO. 

DENVER. A most shocking accident 
occurred October 14, resulting in the dea h 
of two popular teachers of the Bast Side 
high school. The teachers of the high 
school, with Prine’pal William H. Smiley 
In charge, had goneon a day’s outing 
about seven miles from Golden by car- 
riage, and on the return trip one of the 


wheels of a heavy carriage containing a 
number of the teachers struck a large 
stone at the side of the road, causing the 
driver and two lady teachers seated with 
him to be thrown violently to the ground. 
Miss Vera Dawson, teacher of maithematics 
and English, was run over by the heavy 
carriage, and David C. Ring, teacher of 
hiology, who was inside the carriage, 
while endeavoring to regain the lines of 
the team, which had begun to run away, 
was hurled to the ground and had both 
legs broken, and was internally injured. 
Both injured teachers were brought to 
Denver, and everything was done to save 
their lives. but without avail. Mr. Ring 
died Monday morning at 12.30, and Miss 
Dawson about nine hours later. 

The funerals occurred on Wednesday, 
and was attended by the thirty-five teach- 
ers and representatives of the thousand 
pupils of the school. Both teachers were 
graduates of the University of Colorado 
and at the time of their death just enter- 
ing upon promising careers. Mr. Ring 
was thirty-four years of age, and Miss 
Dawson twenty-three. 

Superintendent Greenlee has recom- 
mended the return to the use of the slant 
system of writing in the public schools of 
the city. 

The total enrollment of the public 
schools of Denver for the year 1903-4 was 
over 29,000. The four high schools have 
at present an enrollment of 2,600, with a 
teaching force of 100. " 

FORT COLLINS. The State Agricul- 
tural College has added a strong corps of 
professors for purely agricultural instruc- 
tion and work allied with that work. 

There has been a large increase in the 
student body of al! of the state educa- 
tional institutions this year over last. 


WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


(Pettigrew, Bright & Co., Bankers and Brokers, 19 
Kilby Street, Exchange Building.) 


The ease with which the stock market 
has rallied in the face of European com- 
plications and on the eve of our own 
Presidential election must prove to 
doubters, if any such remain, the exceed- 
ing breadth of scope of this 1904 revival. 

The great boom in copper is a valuable 
sign of the general conditions of business 
in this country. Demand for early 1905 
requirements has shown the entire sur- 
plus stock as of September 1—some 150,- 
000,000 pounds of copper—absorbed, and 
current demand far above current produc- 
ticn. In fact, though the United States 
prcduces this year some 700,000,000 or 
more pounds, the heavy exports of the 
whole year plus the wonderful home de- 
mand ard purchases of the last few weeks 
have absorbed it all and done away with 
imported copper and with accumulated 
stocks as well. 

Sudden demand at home following 
EFurope’s huge purchases for ten months 
past has stripped the market of available 
supplies of the metal, and consumers are 
eager purchasers for delivery into 1905. 

Copper at fourteen cents means two 
cents per pound more profit on a produc- 
tion of some 700,060,000 pounds per an- 
num in this country. On Calumet & 
Hecla’s 80,000,060 and more pounds per 
annum this means $16 per share more 
than under a_ twelve-cent price. Com- 
pared with its lowest price earlier this 
year in the 12 cents regime, Calumet & 
Hecla has risen $177 or 40 per cent. The 
average advance of the twenty-five lead- 
ing Boston copper stocks since February 
has been just about that—perhaps a little 
more. Amalgamated sells seventy per 
cent. higher than last February. 

Authorities agree that this year America 
produces between 700,000,000 and 725,- 
000,000 pounds, and has imported about 
160,000,000 pounds. The last figures are 
approximately correct, as the govern- 
ment issues statistics of exports and im- 
ports monthly. ‘The exports run above 
500,000,000 pounds for the year, and we 
place domestic consumption for the year 
at over 400,000,000 pounds, much of it in 
the last three months, for in October alone 
nearly 50,000,000 pounds went into do- 
mestic consumption. When these figures 
are placed against each other they show 
that we have exported or consumed all of 
our product and the imports, besides 
drawing down surplus stock which existed 
at the beginning of the year from 170,000,- 
N00 to under 50,000,000 pounds as of No- 
vember 1, and much of that was sold. 

These are rough figures, but they are 
plausible and we believe that they are ap- 
proximately correct, at least in the main 
idea, which is that copper is in greater 
demand than supply and that means a 
continued active and strong copper share 
market here in Boston. 


and Montreal. 


LOCATION OF GREAT CITIES. 


The importance of a city is due .to its 
location. It must cease to grow when it 
has reached the limit of the commercial 
and productive region of which it is the 
centre. It is well to bear this fact in 
mind when teaching the location of cities 
to a geography class. The large cities of 
our own continent afford a striking illus- 
tration. They may be arranged for study 
in a few well defined lines, based on nat- 
ural features as follows: — 

i. The Atlantic and Gulf Coast Line-- 
This includes Halifax, Portland, Boston, 


New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Charleston, Mobile, New 
Orleans, Vera Cruz, and other smalier 


ones. They owe their importance to two 
factors, namely, to their.harbors and to 
the inland regions for trade that are ac- 
cessible to them. 

2. The Fall Line Cities—-These include 
Philadelphia, Richmond, Raleigh, Atlanta, 
Macon, Montgomery, and others. They 
are located along the line where the At- 
lantic Coast plain meets the rocky edge 
of the Appalachian mountain mass. They 
are thus at the head of navigation of the 
rivers on which they are located, and 
have abundant water power. . 

3. The Mississippi River Line—In this 
are included Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. 
Touis, and New Orleans. This line has 
two side lines; the Ohio river line, in- 
cluding Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and Louis- 
ville, and the Missouri river line, includ- 
ing Omaha, Kansas City, and St. Louis. 

4. The Rocky Mountain Line, including 
Helena, Denver, and Santa Fe. 

5. The Pacific Coast line, including 
Victoria, Seattle, Portland, San Francis:o, 
San Tiego, and others. These again are 
located with regard to advantages sim lar 
to those of the Atlantic coast cities. 

To these five lines, running in a general 
north and south direction, may be added 
two running east and west:— 

5. The St. Lawrence Line—This in- 
cludes Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, De- 
treit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Toronto, Quebec, 


7. The ‘Transcontinenial Line—This 
connects all the other lines and hias its 
greatest cities at intersecting po'nts. It 
includes New York, Buffalo, Chicago. 
Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, and San 
Francisco. 

These lines include every large city on 
the continent except the City of Mexico. 
Pupils can be made to reason out the prin- 
cipal advantages possessed by each of 
these cities without much book work, and 
will be the stronger for it--W. C. 
Schaéfer, in Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


SALARIES IN NEW BRITAIN, COXN. 


it is our custom here to give graduates 
of the high school or a good high school 
and normal school $380 at the start for 
kindergarten and the grades. We pay 
from this up to $460 for the first three 
grades; for_the fifth and sixth, up to $480. 
In the grammar school, eighth and ninth, 
departmental, from $420 to $700; high 
school: lady teachers, $500-$1.000; men, 
$700-1,300; principal, $2,500-2,800, 

Special teachers:-— 
Penmanship $1,400 

(He teaches a little more than half of 
the time penmanship in the grades and 
grammar school and the rest of the time 
penmanship and bookkeeping in the high 
school.) 


$1,250 
Physical culture $600-$750 
Tomestic science $650-$750 
Manual training .............. 800-$1,000 
Nature study $450-$700 


(Elected as a grammar school teacher.) 


Principals: — 
Four-room building $500 
Six or eight-room building .......... $600 
(Without assistant.) 
Twelve-room building .............. $700 
Sixteen-room building ............. $850 
GramMar ACHOO] . $1,600 


(Man. teaches own room.) 

We have at present eighteen college 
graduates teaching below the high schoo}. 
I think there is no other New England 
city or town that can say that. Because 
of our low salaries we have many 
changes, however. 

G. A. Stuart, superintendent. 

“Who is the smartest boy in your class, 
Freddie,” asked the visitor. 

“I'd like to give you the desired infor- 
mation,” replied Freddie, “but papa says 
I must not boast.” 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


The charming characterization of Hen- 
rietta Crosman as “Sweet Kitty Bellairs”’ 
in David Belasco’s play of the same name 
at the Tremont theatre has crowned her 
with new laurels, In her portrayal of the 
young Irish widow, she magniticntly illus- 
trates her great versatility. Her work is 
thoroughly artistic, the interpretation, of 
Kitty. Bellairs being all that the most 
exacting, ardent Irishman could wish for. 
A feature of Miss Crosman’s performance 
which has excited unlimited complimen- 
itary comment is her dialect, which is as 

- refreshing as a cool bubbling spring on a 
sultry day. It is the Simon-pure qual ty 
as true to the people of Dublin as “guess” 
is to the Yankee--and it comes as natural 
from her as though she was born and b:ed 
on the banks of the Liffey. It has long 
been claimed that the finest English in the 
world is spoken in Ireland's cap.tal city, 
and it is conceded by all who have visited 
Dublin that it is a real treat to listen to 
the people there in conversation. They 
talk at a moderate rate of speed, enun- 
ciate clearly, and have an accent that is 
fascinatng. ‘They may be said to talk 
meliifiuously. There are a hundred de- 
lightfully pleasing characteristics in the 
Dublin dialect, all of which Miss Cros- 
man possesses and makes use of like one 
born within sound of the chapel bell of 
Trinity College. She is the sprightly, vi- 
vacious, scholastically trained Dublin 
lassie, with sweet, musical voice with the 
inflection and cadences and dulcet tones, 
purling, like the soft murmurings of a 
gentle stream, which are to he found only 
in the Irish. As Sweet Kitty Bellairs, 
Miss Crosman is a positive relief from the 
vulgar, overdrawn character often pre- 
sented as a true type of the real Irish girl. 


MAJESTIC. 


Miss Ada Rehan, supported by Charles 
Richman and an especially selected coni- 


pany of players in Shakesperian and 
Sh-ridan comedies, will be the attraction 
at the Majestic theatre for two weeks 
only, beginning Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 14. This comedienne has _ selected 
“The School for Seandal,” ‘‘The Taming 
of the Shrew,’’ and ‘“‘lhe Country Girl’ 
as the plays for her repertoire for her 


Poston engagement, and for the first week 
it is announced as follows: “The Taming 
of the Shrew,’ Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday nights Saturday matine>; 
and ‘““‘the School for Scandal,’’ Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday nights. 

It is probably needless to say that these 
presentations cf the classic comedi«s will 
be given with the most careful attention 
to the details cf completeness of scenery 
and costuming, while the cast is said to 
be one of almost ideal excellence. 

Miss Rehan has included in her com- 
pany this season such well-known favor- 
itcs as Mrs. Thomas Barry, William Red- 
mond. Oliver D. Byron, and many others 
who nave demonstrated their particular 
proficiency in delightful old comedy roles. 
' ‘The seat sale has been in progress s'nce 
Wednesday, November , and there has 
naturally been a brisk demand for tickets. 
Mail orders will receive prompt attention 


and 


if addressed to Manager Smith of the 
Majestic theatre. 

KEITH’S. 
There is an attractiveness about the 


program of vaudeville entertainment an- 
nounced to be given at Keith’s Boston 
theatre during the week of November 14 
that can scarcely fail of attracting large 
audiences to every performance. Among 
the leading attractions may be mentioned 
Paul Powell's electric marinettes, which 
is the latest importation from Paris, and 
superior to anything of the kind ever be- 
fore produced in the varieties in this coun- 
try; “Christmas on Blackwell's Island,’’ 
a vocal and comedy sketch, to be pre- 
sented by four noted singers and come- 
dians, headed by Sydney Dean; Ired 
Hallen (fermerly of Hallen and Hart) and 
Molly Fuller, in an original farce calied 
“Blection Bets’’; the Brittcns, two of the 
liveliest real coon singers and dancers in 
vaudeville; Will HH. Murphy and Blanche 


Nichels, in the screamingly funny bur- 
lesque, “From ‘Zaza’ to ‘Uncle Tom, 


and Herbert Brooks, one of the greatest 
living card manipulators, who also intro- 
duces a wonderful trunk mystery. Two 
noted monologue comedians, James F. 
MacDonald and Charles Kenna, and_ the 
popular German dialect comedians, Ray- 
mond and Caverly, are also in the bill. 
All new pictures will be shown in the 


hiograph. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 

jun30-tf 


SIGNS OF WINTER. 


Winter will svon be here, for now, I note, 
“The caterpillar leaves the grassy dune, 
And with a fund of common-sense 
He seeks his house beneath: the fence, 

And crawls into his overcoat— 

His silken-lined cocoon! 
—Aloysius CoH, in Lippincott’s. 


> 


They went down to see where he bought 
his ticket for, but Johnny says he only 
took it to the junction, ’n’ my own experi- 
ence is ’t a junction may lead to most any 
thin’.—-Anne Warner. 


q 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as cumplete as possible, the editor 
asks fur tue co-vperation of cvillege authurities, 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week uf changes in college facultues, changes in 
instructorsnips, and important college news. 


Another student of Atlanta University, 
though not a graduate, the Rev. Joseph 3. 
Flipper, D. D., has been p-aced at the head 
of an important school in Geo. gia, hav.ng 
been appointed in June president of 
Morris Brown College in Atlanta. Dr. 
Flipper is the sixth of Atlanta’s students 
to be thus honored during the past few 
years, two of them being located in 
(ieorgia, one in Florida, one in Tennes- 
see, and one in Missouri; the last-named 
having been honored recently with the 
degree of LL. D. by Wilberforce Univer- 
sity. 

Atlanta University began its thirty- 
sixth year October 5, umaer very enc_ur- 
aging conditions. There is an increase ia 
numbers over the attendance of last year, 
both in the boarding department and 
among the day students. The general 
character of the students is excellent, and 
the spirit of earnestness which prevails 
promises well for the future. The large 
number of the sons and daughters of for- 
mer graduates among the student body 
is an interesting as well as a pleasing 
feature of the new school year. Fifteen 
different states are represented by the 
students now in attendance. 

Part of the extension work in agricul- 
ture lately inaugurated by the Rhode Is- 
land College of Agriculture and Mech.inic 
Arts is to conduct simple exper.ments 
along various lines in different sect.ons 
of the state. The purpose of these expe _i- 
ments is to ascerta.n if resu.ts which have 
heen obtained at the Rhode Island experi- 
ment station can be obtained elsewhere 
and on other soils. Another purpose is to 
demonstrate more clearly than can be 
done through bulletins, some of the more 
important results obtained through our 
experiments and to emphasize the finan- 
eial benefits which may accrue from 
better methods in agriculture. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—“‘Affairs at Washington,” a panorama 
of Americanism in the making; “John 
Hav speaks for the naticn”’—tw) great 
addresses by the secretary of state; ‘“‘Em- 
pire Building in Northwest Canada,” 
an astonishing paper illustrated with por- 
traits of a dozen cf the empire b:i'd=rs; 
“Along the Colcr Line” in the Scuth, with 
three remarkaLlly fine p_r.raitures of 
negro types: “The Minute Man,” a vivid 
and witty pen sketch of the typical New 
Fnglander; “The Story of Mark Twain,” 
a California “big tree’—theze and a 
dozen other features show the continental] 
secpe vf the National Magazine for No- 
vember. New portraits of E Tie Shannon, 
Flearor Rotson, and Minn‘e Maddern 
Fiske adorn brief, concse b ogranhicai 
sketches of these famous players. Frank 
Putnam pungently reviews four state 
campaigns of national interest, with por- 
traits of Deneen cf Illinois and Folk of 
Missouri. “The Home” department is 
richer than ever, with new ideas for every 
member of the family. The foregoing is 
the mere framework of the magazine. it 
is filled in with five fine short stories and 
five poems’ of the kind you clip and paste 
into your scrap-book. 

-—“Election-Night in a Great Newspaper 
Office” is the title of a thril ing and up-io- 
date article in the November Woman's 
Home Companion. It gives readers a 
valuable idea how the election-retuins are 
collected and dispersed. 


— 


NEW TRAIN SERVICE TO FLORIDA, 
AIKEN AND AUGUSTA. 


The Southern railway announces, 
effective November 6, a new train will be 


put on between New York city and 
Jacksonville, Fla. Leav'ng New York 
daily at 3.25 P. M., carrving through Pull- 
man drawing room sleeping cars New 
York to Jacksonville and Augusta, with 
connections for Aiken, Camden, and 
Charleston. This train will also carry 
Southern railway dining cars. 

Early in Jannary, 1905, the elegant 
train so appropriately named the “South- 
ern’s Palm Limited” will resume serv'ce 
for the tourist season. The train is com- 
posed of the very highest class equipment 
including Pullman compartment and 
drew'ng room sleeping carz, dining cars, 
ely’ oar, library and observation cars, and 
is operated solid hetween New York and 
Bt. Augustine, and also handliag one 


Repairs Instan tly 
Mends Perfectly 


Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates how 


THE 


essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly ECONOMY and 
CLEANLINESS. 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-books from 
Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the systematic use of the 


Sold Direct to the Schools. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL, 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Longer 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVWER CO. 


W. HOLDEN, Pres’ 
Cc. HOLDEN, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


Pullman drawing room sleeping car, be- 
tween New York, Aiken, and Augusta. 

A book of information descriptive of the 
winter health and pleasure resorts of the 
South, where the tourist or invalid may 
avoid the rigors of the northern win:er, 
enjoying the perpetual comforts of the 
South, is just being issued by the pas- 
senger department and will be mailed to 
any address upon receipt of two cents 
postage. 


APPOINTMENT BY MERIT. 


The board of education of Syracuse is 
now looking for a plan for the selection of 
teachers which will, hereafter, prevent 
any possibility of scandal. The system of 
appointment that has been in vogue lays 
itself open to severe criticism. It has 
been largely a matter of exchange of 
ecurtesies. The feature of the new plan 
suggested is the rating of the applicants, 
which duty will fall largely upon the su- 
perintendent. 

Candidates are placed on two lists, one 
an “eligible list” and the othera “merit 
list,” containing a fixed number of names. 
The “merit list,” from which appont- 
ments are to be made according to the 
plan, ean ouly be reached by a candidate 
with the approval of a teachers’ commit- 
tve and the superintendent of schools. 
It is proposed to revise the ‘‘merit list” 
annually or semi-annunl'y. A revis:on of 
the by-laws tc make them confcrm wiih 
the proposed system is recommended. It 
‘s suggested that the rating of each can- 
didate shall be an average baséd upon the 
following: (1) Knowledge of the subject 
matter, 100; (2) ability to instruct, 190; 
(3) ability to manage, 100; (4) person- 
ality, (a) health, twenty-five; (b) appear- 
ance, twenty-five; (c) character, twenty- 
five: (d) disposition, twenty-five. In the 
matter of disposition are considered 
promptness, progressiveness, cheerfulness. 
willingness, and earnestness.—Americar 
Education. 


PAY TEACHERS PROPERLY. 
One regrettable feature of the report of 
the United States commissicner of educa- 
tion is that showing the average compen- 
sation for male teachers $49.98 and for 
female teachers $40.51. There is no pro- 


We have a complete set of first-class map 
plates covering the World, with 
Separate State Maps 


Replete in every detail and compiled with the 
greatest care. Size of plates, 9x12 inches, 
c lored handsomely, and would be pleased to 
quote figures for editions of separate maps or 
entire set. 


State Maps 
County Maps 
Road Maps 


BORMAY & COMPANY 
64 Fulton St., - ~NEW YORK CITY 


Illustrators, Engravers, Electrotypers 
cow 


fession that calls for closer attention to 
duty than the teachers’, There are no 
servants of the public who render better 
servicé with more lasting results. None 
are poorly paid. 

A country so rich and resourceful, with 
people so kindly, grateful, and generous as 
America, should do its duty in tinis macter. 
The fault lies not with the peop.e as much 
as with deleterious conditions that have, 
through professional indifference, fa:tenod 
themselves onto the American education 
system. Teaching should be made a pro- 
fession of a permanent character. Two 
things are to this end necessary, better 
professional training and hetter pay, with 
a merit system promising promection to 
successful effort. 

Congress ought to provde for a national 
commission, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, to study the whole subject. General 
recommendations made by the commis- 
sion could be put into operation by the 
various states as local ccnditions per- 
mitted. Educational reforms are much 
needed. The pupil should get the best h's 
state can afford in the way of schooling. 
The teaching profession should be uplifted 
and duly compensated everywhere.— 
Louisville, Ky., Herald. 


> 


JAPAN’S ECONOMIC LUCK. 

Ever since the present war began Japan 
has had extra good fortune economically. 
Her exports have increased month after 
month, since January. This, perhaps, is 
not so surprising as the fact that her im- 
ports, even outside of war material, have 
also steadily increased over the same 
morths. Comparing the verified record of 
the seven months ended July, 1904, with 
the same months of 1903, we have the 


oroof. 
EXPORTS. 

1904, 1903. Increase. 
$0,000,000 $74,000,000 $6,000,000 
IMPORTS. 
$103,000,000 $97,000,000 $6,000,000 


Here we have an unusual result, namely, 
that in time of war, one of the combating 
nations, and the far smaller one at that, 
comes out even on its balance of inter- 
national trade. In other words, Japan, 
just in her hour of financial need, is able 
to pay for her increased imports in goods 
instead of money. 

The main export and import increases 
were:— 


Exports: — 

Imports:— 
Machinery and engines ........ 500,006 


Less the following import decreas:s:— 
Rice (need it for their army) .. $1,900,090 
2,300,000 

All this can be considered luck, hut it is 
not all of Japan’s economic luck. On the 
top of it comes the discovery of a new 
gold field, estimated to produce at least 
$190,000,000 worth of the metal which 


Japan will most need for the next few 
years to recoup her war losses in material 
things. This find must be a sore disap- 
pointment to Russia, which, “outgeneraled, 
out-manoeuvred, and out-fought, was be- 
ginning to point to material resources as 
the scurce of ultimate victory,” says Yen 
in the Anglo-Japanese Gazette for Septem- 
ber. This stroke of good fortune will not 
he destroyed in the vortex of speculation 
as the Japanese government has decided 
to keep the working of these new gold 
fields in its own hands. 
sight more than enough to pay off all the 
loans, domestic and foreign, that Japan 
has had to contract for war purposes. If 
that is net sheer, solid luck, nothing is— 
not even California in ’49, nor Jeffer- 
scenian expansion (Louisiana purchase), 
nor Seward’s expansion (Alaska). 
Waiter J. Ballard. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS IN THE 


PHILLIPINES. 


In education 2,000 primery schools, 
thirty-eight secondary schools, 3,500 na- 
tive teachers, and 1,000 American 


teachers represent the American provision 
so far. The education covers all neces- 
saly primary grades, the teaching of 
Spanish and English (Spain did not en- 
courage Spanish or any common ilan- 
guage), trade school, agricultural school, 
nautical schocl, printing oflice and school, 
night schools in Manila and other cities, 
normal institutes, typewriting (only two 
operators when American occupation be- 
gan—now hundreds), governmental etruc- 
ture itself a school, 100 Filipinos each 
year sent to advanced schools in the 
United States to stay four years, telegraph 
and other sch-ols. In the 1903 fi.cal yeir 
2,438,185 pesos were spent for school pur- 
poses, against 404,731 under Spain in 1894 
—six timesas much. By learning English 
the islands will be open to the commerce 
and literature of the world. Besides, it is 
as Victor Hugo said: “To open the door 
of the schoolhouse is to close the door of 
the jail.” 


AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL. 

His Mother (to Willie, who came from 
school crying)—“What is the matter with 
mamma’s poor little lamb?” 

Willie—‘The teacher called me a mut- 
ton-head.” 


The luxury of C. P. 
By. unequalled 

alace Sleepin 
Cars and the com- 
forts of the New 

Sleeping Cars 
cost no more than 
via other lines, 


Expert Travelling 
Passenger Agents em- 
ployed to give details 
and estimate rates for 
any tour combination 
you select. 


TICKETS 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RY. 
Through Car Lines to 
Chicago, 8t. Lonis, 


COAST. O02 Washington Btrect, 


Boston. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREIMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ 


HI Oo. 
CHOOL AND COLLEGE BURBAU. 


A SUCCESSFUL 


Rail Exch 
CV, “cHicaGo. 


NO is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 


ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 


rite for application blank to-day. 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address ' 
Teachers’ Co-operative Associatio 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 


Some New Books. 


Title. 

A History Of Education .....+.cccessseessecsceceeees 
Thomas Platter and the Educational Renaissance. .. 
Student’s Laboratory Manual of Physical Geog- 

TAPNY.. 
School ChemMiStry. 
Los Puritanos y Otio8s 
The Science of Life 
Further India. 
Count Tolstoy on the War Between Russia and Japan 


The Riverside Graded Song Book............+..eeees 
Letters of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton .... 
Biddy’S 
Dames and Daughters of the French Court ......... 
Graded Art Readers (Book TWwo.). 
Type Studies from United Sta Geography ........ 
Faith and Praise (Sacred Cantata)...........s-esesees 


Denslow’s Scarecrow and the Tin-Man .............. 


Anthor. Publisher. Price. 
Painter D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. $1.20 
‘ “ 1.20 
Brigham “ “ 
Ave American Book Cangery, N. ¥. 1.20 
Faulkner William R. Jenkins, N. Y. a 
Hobbes’ .Scott-Thaw Company, N. Y. 
Hogarth Frederick A. Stokes y, N. Y. 1.36 

Lawrence Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. — 
Whitney “ “ “ “ 1.50 
Brooks T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 1.50 


Loeb University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


Cyr Ginn & Co., Boston. 35 
Eegiecton Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 3.00 
McMurry The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 50 
Riis “ .75 
West — F. Summy Co., Chicago. — 
a G. W. Dillingham Co., N. Y. 1.25 


HIGHER SALARIES FOR MAINE 
TEACHERS. 


Probably the most important action 
taken by the Maine teachers at their re- 
cent convention in Bangor was the ap- 
pointment of a committee to investigate 
and report on the question of teachers’ 
salaries in Maine. This is the first con- 
certed effort made in that state to the end 
of promoting agitation on the teachers’ 
salary question. The motion, which was 
introduced by Superintendent Payson 
Smith of Auburn, is as follows: — 

Moved, that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the chair, that this committes 
be designated a state committee on 
teachers’ salaries and thiat its duties be as 
follows:— 

First—To collect statistics relative to 
the salaries paid teachers in the cities 
and towns of Maine, together with similar 
statistics of towns and cities outside of 
Maine. 

Second—To report these figures together 
with such,other data bearing on this sub- 
ject as they may bé able to collect to the 
siate association. 

Third—To conduct a campaizn of pub- 
licity through the press of the state and 
such other agencies as may be willing to 
aid in the matter, with a view to extend- 
ing among the people information on the 
salary question. 

Fourth—To earry before the state leg’s- 
jJature such appeals and measures for as- 
sistance as it may appear expedient and 
legitimate to ask of that body. 

The committee appointed under this 
action of the association includes Super- 
intendent Smith as chairman, Principal C. 
I’. Cook of Augusta, and Professor W. G. 
Mallett of Farmington. It will be noted 
that this committee is empowered not 
only to collect statistics and to report 
thereon, but is authorized, likewise, to 
carry on a campaign of publicity and, if 
the occasion makes it seem wise, to ask 
fer legislative action. It is not expected 
that this last power will be used at pres- 
ent. The committee will doubtless con- 
fine itself for the present to securing the 
fullest possible data on the subject en- 
trusted to them. 
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A MADE-TO-ORDER MUSICIAN. 


“Sol had started out in life to be a great 
musician. Had raised the hair for the 
ob and had kept his finger-nails cut just 
right for it, but somehow, when he played 
‘My Old Kentucky Home,’ nobody sobbed 
softly in the fourth row. You see, he 
could play a piece absolutely right and 
met every note just when it came due, but 
when he got through it was all wrong.”— 
From “Old Gorgon Graham,” by George 


Horace Lorimer, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
publishers, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 


fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale oy druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottia 


“a 


FIGGER UP. 


If the day seems to carry a burden of woe, 


Figger up; . 
If its moments seem dragging and terribly 
: slow, 
Figger up, 
For I guess you will find if you pause to 
reflect 
That there’s ’bout as much sun as you’ve 
right to expect; 
Tf you’ve earned something good, you are 
bound to collect— 


Figger up. 
On the great slate of Time there are many 
accounts— 
Figger up— 
Yor various payments of divers 


amounts,— 
Figger up, 
And we're apt to colleet what is coming 
our way, 
Though it’s shine of the sun or gloom of 
the day; 
Tf we dance, you have heard, we the 
fiddler must pay— 
Figger up. 
—Sunset. 


Professor Greenwood recently visited 
the Attucks school and talked on adverbs 
and adjectives. “Does Professor Bowser 
use adverbs and adjectives, children?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir,” chorused the little negrses. 

“Well, what does he use when he does 
not use adverbs and adjectives?” 

There was silence. Finally, a very 
black little fellow waved his hand. “He 
generally uses a ruler, sir.”—Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing Spm orders. 
Trv us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price,.wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
Cor. Vesey and Church Sts. NEW YORK. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


AN AGE of advertising is here. The merchant who does not advertise is likely to be bankrupt: 
indeed, the success of merchants is largely dependent on their skill in advertising. Profes- 
sional men are advertised — cler, en by their sermons, lawyers by their cases, physicians by their 
funerals — all these matters get into the daily press and the sewing-circle gossip. But the teacher’s work 
is done under cover; few know much about it, or would know how to est te it if they knew more. 
the schoolmaster’s only modest way to advertise is through a Teachers’ Agency. The Agency will make 
inquiries that he would shrink from, will publish F name where it is sure to be considered when 
the results when he could not do so, will send his vacancies come, and when he is the best man will 
say so. Some teachers bj Ard do this work for themselves. Not seldom a teacher gets out a circular tell- 
what a great man he is, hen a man gets a cir- 
cular like that he usually tosses it into the waste-basket, remembering about the advertiser, if anything, 
er may entrust his case to 


hi 
protected; it his only logitimate way of ‘nat, hie invorest will ADVERTISING 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Santi 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal grad pecialists, and othey teachers to colleges, blic d private 
schools, and families. Advises perents. schools. Wh. O. pRaTT, 


SUDDEN VACANCIES #232 


aod must be flied promptly. If not suistuctoriy locat.u wilic pa: ticulars. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 11). 


H E B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Norma! School vacancies, 

4 and the best College vacanc,, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania, and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 
HE SOUTH AN nities for 
teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 


For f information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES sc: 


New YorK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bld SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE, en Boston: Mass: 


Recommends teachers honestly and effectively. 
A. SCOTT & €0O., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Bolton 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


the TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


E A STER N Zeacher®’ 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 
Establishea Miss BE. F, FOSTER, Mgr. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions 
We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether ex- 
perienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests, We are 
filling positions for such teachers at ali seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to those who 
are seeking positions or promotions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } vars, 018 Locust St, st. Louts. 


Boston, Mass,: 


W j H We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
| nship in every part of the country. 
29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 
Agency 85 Movin 


a EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
v explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLDG. Mornss, Iowa. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Education 

dated Jan. 1, 1903 and April 9, 1903. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Bo. 61 B. 9th 8t., NewYork: 


70 Fifth Avenue 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. LX.- No. 19 


A_PRESIDENTIAL_ELECTION 


STIMULATES CLASSES IN CIVICS 


Make the work 


practical and 


vitalizing by 


ernment. 


New York State. 


| 


Hoxie’s HOW THE PEOPLE RULE 


With maps and diagrams 
Through the civic aspects of his own daily life, the 
child is led to take an interest in the making and main- 
tenance of laws, and gradually takes up the more 
important features of local, state and national gov- 


Lansing and Jones’ GOVERNMENT 
With appendices 


A study in Federal government which will furnish 
principles and facts of practical value in the exercise 
of the rights of citizenship. It traces the rise of 
-American institutions and treats fully their present- 
day forms. There is a special edition applying the 
same methods to the study of the institutions of 


Mowry’s ELEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
With illustrations é 


The work discusses, briefly but clearly, the founda- 
tion principles and general forms of our government 
in town, state and nation, in language easily intelligi- 
ble to the pupil of the ungraded or grammar school. 
There are special State editions for: 


Massachusetts New York Pennsylvania 
Vermont Illinois Minnesota 
Michigan 


NEW YO EK 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


College of Oratory. 


WM J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest schvoi of Oratory. Literature, anc 
Pedagoyy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers ip 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 

( HICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
z0w ROSTON, MASS. 


atigaa 


~_ 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and School: 
pen to both sexes Address the Revistrar. 


NORMAI SCHOOLS, 


ASS. STATE YORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and trait 
ing of teachers in all branches of i adustrial drav 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply a’ 
the school. Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia) attention is calle: 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata. 
address Warrremore. Principal. 


QTATE NOBMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass 
‘ For both sexes For catalogues address the 


Principal A. G. A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For es address th: 
Principal. P. Beoxwira. 


TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues adcress 


CINIVERSDIEY Cattogues, 


Price List, # 
PUBLISHING ; Any Information. 
* 27.20 West 234 St. 


COMPANY vy New York. 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<~ 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YEARLY RIPTIONS to the 


“‘Joarnal of tducation” will sec 
ta year's subscription free. 
N. KE. Pv RLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


St. Nicholas for 1905 


“QUEEN ZIX! OF IX” 


The new serial to run through the year, by L. Frank 
Baum, author of *‘ The Wizard of Oz,” etc. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in color. 


“THE PRACTICAL BOY” 


Twelve papers on handicraft by —- H. Adams, 
an authority of wide experience. Fully illustrated. 


“HOW TO STUDY PICTURES” 


An admirable series of articles, fully illustrated, on 
the great pictures of the world and how to judge 
them, by Charles H. Caffin. With reproductions 
from the world’s masterpieces. 


“UNTIL THE DOCTOR COMES” 


** Emergency talks’ by Dr. E. E. Walker. 


Scores of short stories, special articles by notable 
writers, the St. Nicholas League and many other 
good things. 


1905 the Best of All 
PRICE $3.00 A YEAR 
THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square New York 
Have you Seen 


HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOLROOM” 
By W. F. Barry, M.D. 

Used by the teachers of many New England cities 
and towns, and commended by all. First edition 
exhausted in six months. Second edition revised 
and enlarged. 

MYRON C. PEASE, Selling Ag’t. 
37 Wey bosset St. 
Providence, R. I. 


THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 
New School Edition, 25 cents 
LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Boston 


A COUNTRY 


Most Durable. 


Most Uniform. 


[EAGLE STEEL PENS 


Have been most extensively adopted because they are: 


Most Economic. 


Supervisors and Teachers prefer them because they are never at variance 


with the demands of progress. 


EAGLE PENS always have SMOOTH POINTS. 


They are made in a large variety of patterns to meet all requirements with 


exactitude. 


FOR SEMI-SLANT WRITING: 


Numbers 72, 630, 640, 71, 710, 680, 650 


— ©) EAGLE PENCI 
<Y TRANSCRIPT 


— 


FOR SLANT WRITING: 


= CASLE CO 
o EW YORK < NEW YORK 


Numbers 410, 370, 460, 560, 650, 170, 570 


= DOUBLE ELASTIC 


OUAGLE PENCH CO) 
<—— PUBLIC PENG) 


EAGLE PENCIL CO 
<> MEDIUM ELAST! 
+ NEW YOR 


To obtain exactly what you want state your requirements to the 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


377-379 Broadway 


New York City 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MEXICO. 


The modern system of education in 
Mexico is of quite recent growth. It is 
true that for several centuries Mexico has 
produced men of noted educational at- 
tainments, but these were educated either 
privately or in the church schools. In 
fact, until recently the only schools in 
Mexico where those condueted by the church 

The revolutionary wars and the con- 
stant unsettled condition of the country 
for three-quarters of a century told 
strongly against the education of the 
masses in Mexico. Several rulers mada 
attempts to give Mexico something like an 
educational system, or at least to mae 
some provision for educating the people, 
but these efforts proved futile. Many of 
the people were comp‘etely ind‘fferent to 
edueation. The lower classes were so low 
that they could see no benefit in having 
their children educated, so they hid them 
away from the officers appointed by the 
government to see that children under a 
certain age attended school. 

The government of President Diaz has 
done wonders for the edueation of the 
Mexicans. There is now scarcely any part 
of the Republic where a public free schoo! 
is not to be fonnd. When one ccnsiders 
the material with which the government 
has had to work, these schools reflect 
credit on the country and are steadily im- 
proving. 

There are three classes of schools in 
Mexico: (1) primary, covering from four 
to six years of work; (2) advanced pri- 
mary, covering two years; and (3) pre- 
paratory, covering six years. Only the 
work of the first primary is compulsory. 
However, students desiring to enter the 
preparatory school must take all the werk 
below that school. 

The work of the first primary comprises 
arithmetic, grammar, composition, spell- 
ing, dictation, drawing, geography, pen- 
manship, civil laws and customs, the 
duties of a citizen, physics, Mexican his- 
tory, and gymnastics. 

The advanced primary begins where the 
primary ends, and carries on all the sub- 
jects mentioned above. In addition the 
pupils study accounts, business letters, 
French, general history, physics, chem- 
istry, zoology, botany, mineraiogy, geol- 
ogy, physiology, political economy, and 
topography, all of which are compulsory 
for those who desire tc obtain credit for 
having done the work of these years. 

The national preparatory school is the 
highest institution of learning of the pub- 
lic school systemin Mexico. The curricu- 
lum of studies is intemded to be a prep- 
aration for entering upon the work of the 
professional schools, hence its name. 
Burt the order of studies ig somewhat sur- 
prising to an Anglo-Saxon. The first and 
second years are devoied almost exclu- 
sively to mathematics, Spanish, and 
French. Then follow, in the re- 


maining four years, rhetoric, gym- 
nastics, German, Spanish, and Mexi- 
ean literature, all of which are com-_ 
pulsory. One striking fact is that Latin 
and Greek appear nowhere upon the cur- 
riculum. This is the more curious s nce 
the history and progress of Spanish is so 
intimately bound up with that of Latin, 
and the learning of the latter is compara- 
tively easy for people speaking a Latin 
tongue. 

All the schools are governed from the 
capitol, and the curriculum is arranged by 
the educational department. The work 
fur the rural schools in certain remote dis- 
tricts is not so heavy as that cf the city 
schools, but yet it is intended to cover the 
knowledge required by the average child 
of the Mexican peasant. Altogether, the 
public school work is progressing finely, 
and within a score of years will deve'op 
into a system of which the Mexicans will 
be justly prond. Arthur Marvia, 

Principal high schecl. 

Schenectady, N. Y., November 4, 1904. 


MEXICAN PROGRESS. 


An idea of the substantial progress be- 


ing made by Mexico can be gathered from 


the steady increase in the ordinary 
revenue of the Republic since 1896. The 
figures are, in Mexican currency:— 
Riseal years. 


cc pas Ome 51,500,268 
52,697,984 
aks no tie 76,023,416 


Productions of metals, particularly 
copper, steadily increases. Mexico is now 
the second largest copper producing coun- 
try in the world. 

During 1904, the Mexican postal depart- 
ment carried 174,000,000 pieces of mail 
matter, and issued, between interior 
towns, postal money orders of the vaiue 
of $45,000,000. 

In the six months ending June 30. 
1904, no less than twenty-seven kilo- 
meters of new railways were built. Mexi- 
can railways now cover 16,495 kilometers. 

The imports of Mexico for the eleven 
months ending May showed an incre.se 
of $2,500,000 (gold), nearly all of which 
was from the United States. In the same 
months imports from Germany, Belgium, 
and Great Britain fell off considerably. 
The United States’ share of the $71,297,000 
(gold) imports, was $38,686,000. Of the 
$180,784,000 (silver) exports Uncle Sam 
took $129,000,000. Precious metals com- 
prised $83,000,000 and heniquin fiber $30.- 
000,000 of the exports. Then followed 
coffee, $8,000,000, hides $6,000,000, cattle 
$3,000,000, woods $2,500,000, and tobacco 
$2,500,000.—Walter J. Ballard. 
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